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A LITTLE PLAIN TALK. 
Shiftlessness is the rule among our farmers, 
This is abad state of things. Does the reader 
think he is the exception? He can hardly, we 
fear, plead entirely innocent. 
cratulate Look at 
his stock at this moment well taken care of? 





If so, we con- 
him. his premises. Is 
Ordo the winds reach it, notonly ina carelessly 
constructed shed, but in an exposed watering- 
A creature will not drink sufficiently 
It will eat the more 
when shivering in the stall. We 
measured it, and therefore are careless about it. 
But the fact is there. Loss of flesh, and suffer- 
ing are results: and death often the final result. 


place! 
when pelted by the storm. 


have not 


On the prairies it is more particularly indispen- 
sable that we give good shelter to our cattle 
and farm life of all kinds. 

Now, is this done by the reader? 
is shiftless. We know mostareso. This then 
is an errorin the prince of the soil. It isare- 
gret with al! good farmers—a disgrace to all 
those who are guilty. ‘The secret sneers of all 
honorable men are upon them; and is this 
agreeable to bear? 


We fear he 


Look at the windows of the house, Though 
the ladies have had line upon line on this point 
—there is still the old hat, and its mate the 
rag by its side, showing what family there is 
within. These hats and old rags, quilts —and 
even pillows we have seen—are lasting disgraces. 
Now how much trouble is it to get rid of these 
things, and mend your glass, or get new ; or, if 
necessary on account of bard times, put ia a 
Anything 


board—a board shingle will do? 


but hats and rags. 
We fear 
to look in; and so does the family fear to have 


But how is it inside such a house? 


us look in. They live in dread as well as in 
rags and dirt. A sloven—ah! a slovenly far- 
mer’s wife, isnot only bad, but unhappy—yet 
she deems she is comparatively ‘‘easy”’ in her 
dirt. Indolence breeds such things; and such 
things breed indolence: twin sisters they are, 
and dirty sisterSat that, we are most sorry to 
say, for we do not wish to say aught that is bad 
of our sisters—our farmer’s daughters’ and 
wives. We will particularize no more about the 
house, for endless will be the disagreeableness. 

Thefarm. ‘The first thing that strikes your 
attention, is the fence—perhaps around your 
house, your garden. But are there any fences? 
Yes; just enough to invite the cattle to be- 
come breachy—to make worth the 
to make the crops worth the less ; to spend 


them 
less ; 
time in driving out the cattle, and “‘ put up 
the tence,’ to be broken in perhaps the same 
day, often the next hour. Butthe night! it is 
then that they luxuriate, the breachy cattle— 
cows, colts, horses, heifers, and last the little 
calves; they must also have a hand—must 
learn—and this is their schooling. 

How many farmers are exempt from this state 
of things? How many are there that have not 
more or less of it? 

We have said nothing of the weeds, that are 
rank all over, making’a wilderness of their own 
in some places—and occupying to some extent— 
shall we say a// our farms, all our /ots? What 
marshes, brakes, and unappropriated muck- 
beds do we find! What rocks and stones 
show themselves! The owners doubtless wish 
to preserve the ancient geology of the place, 








which they may deem poetical. Better—ah! 


infinitely better!—be not a ‘ farmer’’ at all, 


than such a one. 
FRE, EES 


THE “AMERICAN” MERINO 

At the recent New Hampshire State fair, an 
address was delivered by Dr. Loring of Salem, 
Mass., in which were made the following claims 
for the sheep and thesheep husbandry of New 
England: 

The sheep husbandry of New England has 
reached a degree of excellence of which we 
have reason to be proud, and by whig¢h it is 
destined to become one of the most important 
and profitable branches of farming. For many 
years the West has been drawing its most valu- 
able animals from the flocks of Vermont. It 
has been discovered that the kind of sheep bred 
there, combines more good qualities for the gen- 
eral business of producing wool and mutton 
than any other sheep known, The profit of 
Western flocks has been largely increased by 
the infusion of Merino blood from.that State. 
And we may be sure that the animal now called 
the “‘ Improved American Merino,” the special 
product of New England, will ultimately en- 
hance the profits of sheep-husbandry in this 
country, as largely as did the diffusion of Span- 
ish Merino blood develop the same industry in 
Europe— producing the Saxony, — Silesian, 
French, and other fine-wooled breeds, now so 
well known there. The American Merino has 
been brought to such a degree of development 
that. he undoubtedly stands in the front rank as 
a combination of the most desirable points ina 
sheep. He cannotclaim.to be foremost in each 
one—but in all combined, unequalled. The 
best of them have: 

Ist. A strong, square, low, solid form with 
great depth and breadth, indicative of strong 
constitution and vigor. 
2d, Admirable capacity to take on fat at ma- 
turity. 
3d. A carcass of mutton rivaling the South- 
downs and the mountain breeds of Scotland and 
Wales in delicacy and flavor. 
4th. An even, uniform coating of strong wool, 
of the best quality, covering the whole surface 
of the body, and so protected from the effects of 
the sun and rain as to waste but little in the 





process of combigg or carding, 
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We have a soil and climate peculiarly adapt- 
ed to producing this sheep in the greatest per- 
fection. And while we may not hope to raise 
wool as cheaply as it can be done in Texas, or 
mutton as profitably as it can be done in Ohio, 
we may still render our sheep-husbandry more 
remunerative than theirs, by devotion to the 
business of improving the Merino for those 
markets, where the soil and climate are less 
favorable than our own to the growth of a com- 
pact, hardy animal, a thick-set, uniform, lively 
fleece of wool, valuable to the American far- 
mer, and indispensable to the American man- 
ufacturer. 


wows 
~->eoe 


[Written for Colman’s Rural World.] 
BREACHY STOCK. 

In the altered relations of agriculture in 
Missouri, whereby labor becomes uncertain 
and expensive, it becomes a matter of prime 
necessity with us farmers, who are dependant 
on our crops for support, to take some steps to 
protect ourselves from the great evil of breachy 
stock. In earlier days in this State, and until 
lately, the wrong thus inflicted was but slightly 
felt and easily remedied, for then labor was, at 
all times, easily accessible, the returns from 
our farms greatly beyond our wants, and the 
price of agricultural products too low to justify 
lengthy transportation. All that is changed 
now. Farmers have to work hard, be self-re- 
liant, and strictly economical. The day is not 
far distant when we shall be driven to the sys- 
tem of husbandry pursued in all thickly-settled 
communities. We will have to fence out the 
crop and fence in the stock. 

But until that day comes, we can, at least, 
remedy one great crying evil. Is there any far- 
mer who can stand, unprovoked, at the sight of 
a fine field of grain, traversed by the stock of the 
surrounding country, let in, perhaps, by some 
breachy animal, whom no fences can turn, or 
perhaps driven in by some seedy or unscrupu- 
lous neighbor! When you turn them all out, 
put up your fences, and go to the owner with 
complaints, the invariable answer is, ‘‘ keep up 
your fences according to law.” 

This is all well enough, but then the proof 
required by the law, is a matter of injustice to 
both parties, inasmuch as it is required to be 
made after the offence is committed, thus giving to 
landlords no right to sue for damages done, for 
want of a legal fence. 

Now the remedy I propose is simple and effi- 
cacious. Put breachy stock on the same footing 
with stallions, or unaltered male mules, &c. 
Compel the owner to keep up such stock ; and in 
suits brought for damages, let it be a justifica- 
tion for the landlord to prove the general charac- 
ter of the trespassing animals. Every farmer 
knows, alas! as well as he knows his own stock, 
that which is in the constant habit of breaking 
into his inclosures. 

The benefits of such a law are eelf-evident. 
The country will soon be rid of such raiders, 
for it is well known that one breachy animal 
will make a dozen or more. If such tiespass- 
ers are not worth keeping up, the owner will 
soon dispose of them; and it will be all the 
better for that community, when happens this 








“consummation most devoutly to be wished.” 
It will promote good teeling among neighbors, 
for nearly all the quarrels among us farmers 
arise from this direful spring. 
from the constant apprehension of loss, against 
which we cannot protect ourselves ; and, above 
all, it will add to the quantity of our products 
and our wealth. The law may work hardly in 
a few isolated cases, They however will soon 
disappear, and the owners be ready to admit 
that “ partial ill is universal good.” 

Let me ask of you, Mr. Editor, that in the 
approaching session of our Legislature, of which 
you are a member, that you will give to this 
subject your earnest attention, By urging it 
into alaw you will render great service to your 
readers and to your State. A Farmer. 

P. S. Has the singular fact ever occurred to 
your readers that breachy stock very rarely in- 
terrupt their owner’s fields? 

——_—___—_-+ee—__—____— 

{Written for Colman’s Rural World.] 
Jottings From the Country--No. 2. 
WINTERING HORSES. 

Much of the usefulness of the horse, the fol- 
lowing season, depends upon how he has been 
wintered. Most people think just so that he is 
kept over wiuter, it matters but little how, so he 
is allright for spring work. And thus every man 
keeps him in winter to suit himself. One will 
turra him out without shelter, and let him shirk 
for himself—giving him hay, perhaps—but no 
grain. He has heard that ‘ freezing him’ is good 
for him. Consequently he stands all day shiv- 
ering in the cold blast on snow or ice, or fet- 
lock deep in mud. At night he must lie down, 
if at all, on the snow, or frozen ground, or in 
the mud. Sleep is out of the question, thus 
exposed. How many, many horses are thus 
cruelly treated—thus shamefully abused—their 
healths injured—their constitutions undermined. 
Would such exposure benefit a man? Neither 
will it benefita horse. Will cold and rain and 
snow and sleet benefit any animal ? 

I believe in giving the horse exercise in win- 
ter. He needs light and air also. But all 
these can be secured and the horse kept com- 
fortable. He oan be kept in stables of nights 
and stormy days, and let out of pleasant days 
to run and frolic to his heart’s content. Or he 
can have the use of the yard or field all the 
time, anda warm shed or stable to enter at his 
pleasure. And this is probably the best plan 
for valuable horses, such as stallions, trotting 
and racing horses. The sheds should be plen- 
tifully supplied with straw, so the poor animal 
can have a warm bed tosleepupon. Sound, re- 
freshing sleep is as important to the health of 
ahorse as to the health of a man. And the 
horse exposed to intense cold, or tostorms, or 
a wet uncomfortable bed, cannot sleep with any 
comfort. And the man who would thus treat 
his horses, ought to be fined for cruel treatment 
to his animals. . Laws are passed in many 
States preventing the cruel beating of animals, 
and if laws were passed to prevent such cruel 
exposure and suffering, it would be just as hu- 
mane. 

But some persons kill their horses with kind- 
ness in winter. They put them in asnug stall, 


It will save us, 








feed them what they want to eut, and let them 


stand there all winter without exercise. This 
is too frequently the course pursued with stal- 
lions. They thus become sort of hot-house 
creatures—are pampered, loaded with flesh, 
and are totally unfitted for the purposes for 
which they arekept. Toaggravate the evil, the 
stables are not well lighted. Light is highly 
important to life and health. 

Just go into a dark room and try it fora half 
hour, and tell us how you feel. A dark stable 
is very deleterious to the health of horses, 
Large glass windows are indispensable to every 
stable worthy of the name. Men become de- 
ranged excluded from the light of day, and it is 
a wonder that horses do not. Plants do not 
and cannot grow without light. Can it be ex- 
pected, then, that horses will do well kept in 
stables without a single pane of glass? It is 
simply preposterous. And yet visit with me the 
stables the country over, and not one in fifty 
will be found with a single glass window in it. 

But air, fresh air, pure air is equally essen- 
tial to health. This in most stables isa rare 
commodity. How few stables are properly 
ventilated, unless they are too well ventilated 
by having large cracks between the logs through 
which you could throw your hat without receiv- 
ing any damage. 
are left to accumulate—the air becomes vitiated, 
and the horse diseased in consequence. The 
most rigid cleanliness should exist in the sta- 
ble. The stalls should be kept most thorough- 
ly cleaned daily. No place should be left for 
the urine in particularto accumulate, for it 
will saturate the atmosphere, and injure the 
horse certainly. The air should be kept pure 
and no stone should be left unturned to se- 
cure this object. Abundance of pure air is 
also equally important, and large stables, high 
ceilings and good ventilations are indispensable 
to secure this object. The subject of feeding, 
exercising and treating the horse in winter, will 
form the subject of a future article. 


+o 


SAGE. 

Ep. Rorst Worup:* During the present 
“Hog Season,” nearly, if not more than half 
the people, have been on the hunt for sage ; 
that indispensable article for seasoning sausage 
meat. Now, as everybody needs the article, let 
us all plant a few bushes in our gardens, culti- 
vate it properly, cure it well, and at the right 
time, put itinto a nice paper bag, and hang it 
up till needed. Then, if we have more than 
we want, we can spare some to our neighbor, 
the renter, and, if we have more to spare, can 
find ready sale for it, at the family grocery 
store, or the drug store. We have had to pay 
from $1 to $1 25 per pound for it, this season. 

It may be, that many of us cannot get bushes 
to plant out, and will have to plant the seed; 
and, as many of us have no experience in rais- 
ing it from the seed, we must call on Jupiter 
for help. 

Will you not, Mr. Editor, or some of your 
experienced correspondents, answer for Jupiter, 
and give us a few rays of light on this subject, 
soon, that we may take a “stitch in time” for 
the next season ? Pain, 


The voidings of the horse 
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GEOLOGICAL DISCOVERY. 

A gentleman who visited the office of the 
Missouri Consolidated Mining company for the 
purpose of seeing the stone arrow head, of 
which mention was made by you a few days 
since, gave me the information that another 
most interesting relic had been recently exhum- 
ed from the coal beds of Belleville, Il. At the 
late Agricultural Fair in our city, it was ex- 
hibited, and was called the jaw ofashark, and, 
singular as it may appear, its true character 
was not recognized by any of the visitors. 

On examination, I am satisfied it is not the 
jaw of a shark, as supposed, but that it is the 
larger portion of the inferior maxillary, or low- 
er jaw of a huge and exclusively carniverous 
reptile. 

I incline to consider it as belonging to one 
of the extinct Saurians, and even one not yet 
described. It resembles somewhat the Hyla@o- 
saurus and his contemporaries of the wealden 
formation, and geologically speaking, it re- 
minds us of the few Saurians found in the coal 
measures of England and America. Asit was 





found notin the limestone, which is a marine | 
deposit, but on the contrary, being solidly em- | 
bedded in a thiek bank of stone coal, we have} 
much reason to believe it to be a creature of an | 
amphibious nature. which roamed in its day 
over the vast tropical forests and savannalis, | 


which, during the carboniferous epoch, existed 
in our Western country, even betore the time 
when the bed of the ississippi river was | 
tormed. 


‘aking into consideration its magnitude and | 
its unquestionably carniverous nature, it must] 
have been the terror of the smaller inhabitants 
of the rivers and forests. 

This fossil is in a highly remarkable state of 
preservation. It was taken out of the solid 
coal, sixty feet beneath the surface of the 
ground, and the coal bed was overlaid by twen- 
ty feet of solid limestone. 

This is, to science, a very interesting discov- 
ery, inasmuch as we have seldom found the 
remains of the higher classes of animal life 
which existed during the stone coal age.—Cor. 
St. Louis Democrat. 

—_—_——_——_>-22—_—_—__—__ 

Work ror AcricutTtuRAL CoLLeces.—Show 
the people, poor and rich, how they can substi- 
tute correct taste for expenditure of money in 
the adornment of their homes, and the whole 
world will bless you. Behold the lilies, how 
they grow. A well kept lawn, however small, 
with here and there a tree, is more beautiful 
than all that brick and mortar can_ build. 
Teach boys to associate with the country home 
and farm, ideas of elegance and refinement, 
and they will not hasten to desert them for the 
city. Show the man of business how he can 
afford to live handsomely in the country, with- 
out financial ruin, and the town will not hold 
him long. From the agricultural college in all 
these matters the people look for light.—Judge 
French. 

——___———> e-e—_______ 

teEADING FoR Farmers’ Boys.—But for the 
co-operation of my boys I should have failed, I 
fear. I worked hard, and so did they. The 
eldest is near twenty-one, and, while other 
boys in the neighborhood, younger, have left 
their parents, mine have stuck by me and been 
faithful to me when I most needed their servi- 
ces. And I attribute this result tothe fact that 
I have tried to make home pleasant for them. 
I have furnished them with attractive and 
useful reading; and when night comes, and the 
day’s labor is ended, instead of running with 
other boys to the railway station and adjoining 
towns, they gather around the great lamp, and 
become absorbed in their books and papers. 
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A FARM COTTAGE. 


} 


Architecture is sadly neglected by a large| 
majority of our rural population. It is only | 
occasionally that we find a dwelling and out-| 
buildings of taste, as we are passing through 
the country. The reason is, because no suita- 
ble plans are presented to the farmers, and not 
because they do not admire a residence of ele- 
The the 


country are more at fault than the farmers.— 


gance. builders and architects of 
But the farmers should employ those only who 
are competent touo a job which shall reflect | 
Every one 
in building, of course, should adapt the cost of 
his building to his means. But if a house be} 
cheap, it may at the same time be elegant.— 
Farmers should do more to render home at- 
tractive. One reason why so many of the sons 
of farmers are wishing to leave the farm, and 
enjoy the city, or embark in other pursuits, is 
because home presents so few attractions. And 
one of the first things to be done toward render- 
ing it attractive, is to erect a beautiful house. 
With the hopeof bringing about some improve- 
ment in our rural architecture, we present a 
model worthy of imitation. The above de-| 
sign is from a work, entitled ‘Village and 
Farm Cottages, published by Appleton & Co., 
New York. The explanation is as follows: 
The stairs, starting just back of the parlor 
door, on the right side of the hall, land ona 
platform, six feet above the floor, from which 
they return over the bed-room closet. At the 
rear of the landing, a partition crosses the hall, 
with adoor at the side of the stair-case. The 
cellar flight, starting in the back hall, goes 
down under the main stairs, that part of it be- 
yond the platform being incased. The back 
porch is open, and the wood-room is beyond it, 
with kitchen-pantry, and other conveniences. 


credit upon the taste of the owner. 
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In the second story, the stairs land over the 
partition between the parlor and bed-room.— 
Chere are two pantries between the chambers 
at the right of the hall—one for each. There 
is a small one also in the back chamber beyond 
the stairs. There is a large closet in the hall 
for bedding, etc., anda small one in the left- 
hand chamber. If needful, this room may be 


| divided in the centre, and a portion of the hall 


closet devoted to the front half. The chimneys 
are of brick, and topped out with the same.— 
The small dormer windows in the roof are in 
tended for ventilation, as much as for light: 
but they are decorative features also. The 
window caps are of plank, supported on sim- 
ple brackets. The front gable window has a 
flower balcony. The verandah is solid and 
plain, and is so finished as to show its con- 
struction. Sawn brackets of solid plank adorn 
the gable cornices, while the extended rafters 
are made to show along the eaves. 








Lire Insurance.—Every farmer should have 
his life insured. Don’t have any foolish 
objections about it. Your wooden tenements 
may be destroyed, and you get them insured 
without any superstitious objections about it. 
Your tenements of flesh must be destroyed, and 
yet you hesitate about getting them insured. 
Away with such nonsense Go and get your 
life insured, and when death comes, have the) 
comfortable assurance that your family is pro-| 


vided tor.— Mirror and Farmer. { 





Nor ro se Trustep.—A distinguished mer- 
chant, a great judge of character, once said :— 
** When I see one of my apprentices or clerks 
riding out on the Sabbath, on Monday I dis- 
miss bim; such a onecannot be trusted.” Re- 
member this, boys, and form the habit of keep- 
ing the Sabbath, not only because God com- 
mands it—which should indeed be the chief 
reason—but also because it will be for your 
best temporal interest. 
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[Written for Colman’s Rural World.] 
FENCES AND PASTURES. 

This is the proper season in which to re- 
view the operations of the past and lay plans 
for the future. Much assistance will be found 
in a Record of the Farm Operations. Memory 
is treacherous, and we frequently find it quite 
at fault at the time it is most needed—hence 
the value of having notes to which to refer. 

Few items are of more importance than fen- 
ces and pastures. 

FENCES, 

Made in the ordinary way are a heavy bill on 
the present, and a subject of anxiety in the fu- 
ture—especially in the older settled portions of 
the State. Timber for fencing purposes is get- 
ting scarce, and we must look to planting live 
fence—and of all of the several claimants to 
this, the Osage Orange ranks highest. The 
several county courts should instruct their road 
overseers, superintendents, engineers, &c., to 
pursue a liberal course in this respect, so as 
not only to avoid throwing obstacles in the 
way of the owners of the land along 
the line of the roads; but to work the roads 
with a view to assisting those who will try to 
improve and beautify the country. The atten- 
tion of the Legislature should be called to take 
into consideration the settlement of the question 
of live boundary fences. This is greatly need- 
ed, as there are constantly occurring difficul- 
ties on this point. There are difficulties to be 
settled in regard to the planting, but more se- 
rious ones in maintaining them. 
agree to plant fence. To give it value, it must 
be worked and kept. The carelessness, penu- 
riousness or malice of one, prevents him attend- 
ing it at the proper time. The other must at- 
tend it, or lose his share of the benefit. We 
must have some means te compel the other to 
do his share or pay a penalty. 


Two parties 


An agreement might be drawn up between 
the parties and recorded like other deeds, and 
the cost of maintaining mutual fences taxed 
against the property as a perpetual lien, as 
State, County, School, and other taxes are.— 
Some action must also be taken where the own- 
er of contiguous property is unknown, or can- 
not be induced to make live fence—much land 
being held for merely speculative purposes. A 
resident farmer wants to make fence; if he 
makes it on his own Jand, it must be at least 
four feet from the line in order to work it, and 
this takes a large area from the sides of a farm 
—from three-fourths to an acre on a forty acre 
lot. 

If the other land is occupied, there must be 
two parallel fences, a really foolish waste, or, 
the original improver be at inuch loss to the 
benefit of the other; or, we must have some 
method devised, by which the burden and ben- 
efit of fences may be mutually borne. We have 
had Legislation on roads. Let the subject of 
fences be taken up and the opinion and expe- 
rience of those most interested be freely given, 


this will form the best basis for the necessary 
action. 


THE PASTURE 
Is one of the most important parts of the farm, 
and generally most neglected. Every one who 


a@ pasture. 

Woods pastures are among the best. 
the time to clean out the undergrowth, thin and 
trim up the timber, and fence in a good pasture, 
as large as possible. In some parts little is 
needed, but cutting off the undergrowth clean ; 
but grubbing it out is better and cheaper in the 
end; and where the growth is running oak, grub- 
bing is essential. 

When the groundis cleaned, the brush burned 
(and if the leaves are too deep, burn them too), 
spread the ashes thinly over, and sow in blue- 
grass, orchard grass and clover. Local circum- 
stances will determine which is best, as well as 
the future use to which the land may be applied. 
There is something to be taken into account in 
fruit farming, as to how far the seeds of clover, 
and the roots of the blue grass may affect other 
crops; but these are matters every one can de- 
termine from his own individual circumstances. 
It will be found that a mixture of grasses is 
much betterthan any one singly. As to the 
quantity per acre: on thin uplands, a liberal 
supply of clover may be used; in the lower 
places near the water, red top, will in most 
cases naturally prevail. 

Red clover, 10 to 16 lbs.; blue grass 10 to 16 
lbs.; orchard grass, 20 to 30 quarts; red top 12 to 
18 quarts. A mixture we prefer is, 5 lbs. clover, 
5 Ibs. blue grass, orchard grass 10 quarts. 

In woods pasture sheep will be found essential. 


This is 


They browse on the rank, wild grass, weeds 
and sprouts, and will keep them down when 
nothing else will, while their close cropping will 
materially aid in giving the grass a close set— 
and we may have the wool and mutton, of atleast 
two sheep to the acre, with benefit to a woods 
pasture and no loss whatever to the owner. 
Wool is an article in demand all! the time in 
family and market, and mutton will be founda 
healthy substitute for pork. The middle or 
short-wool breeds will be found best in the cir- 
cumstances now indicated. M. 





CASHMERE GOATS---No. 3. 


TREATMENT OF THE CasHMERE Goats.—The 
Thibetan goats are not particularly delicate, and 
are even more easily fed than common goats, 
they eat most kinds of fodder, heath, brooms, 
garden weeds, leaves of coarse bean, etc. They 
are subject to the same diseases as the country 
goats, but are generally more robust, less ca- 
pricious and less breachy, allowing themselves 
to be driven easily to the pastures like a flock 
of sheep, indeed a single shepherd daily drives 
the St. Ouen flock through the park without 
doing any harm. 

Moisture and close air are most hurtful to 
them; cold has no injurious effect upon them ; 
my own are kept under sheds, two sides only 
closed with wall, the others by a simple stock- 
ade four feet high: here they passed the very 
severe winters of 1822 and ’23 without the least 
inconvenience, being so vigorous that they have 
had no sickness for three years, and I am eatis- 
fied that plenty of air and cold contribute to 
the quantity and quality of the fleece. In 
close stables it may become finer, but it usually 
loses its elasticity. They seem to bear confine 
ment well; mine have not been out for two 
years, and continue healthy. 

Dry fodder is their best food; they prefer 
lucerne and clover, eating about three pounds 
per day, but for economy a part straw may be 





used: roots are serviceable to them, they eat 


keeps a horse, cow, sheep or hog should hawe| potatoes, raw or cooked, carrots, horse chest- 


nuts, of which they are exceedingly fond; the 
last kind of food suits them particularly in 
damp weather, but they must be fed sparingly 
because they act asa tonic astringent, and jf 
taken in excess might give the bloody flux. 
‘he bitter and aromatic plants also suit them 


the tone of the digestiveorgans. M. Terneaux, 


served the fallen leaves to teed occasionally in 


answers a good purpose for winter teeding. 


April, some animals preserve it until June; it 


by the JaRRE or Coarse hair. 
days on each animal. 
pound, 


the others. 
coarser, more curled, and more elastic than 


older. 

Therapid advance of the French manufacture 
of Cashmeres, and the new uses to which these 
precious fabrics have been applied, have in- 
duced the purchase of large quantities of the 
wool in Persia and Tartary, and the importa- 
tions have been so Jarge that the kilogramme 
which formerly cost from 80 to 100 frances, may 
now be purchased at from 20 to 25 franes, ac- 
cording to its beauty and purity. The increased 
demand consequent upon the extended use of 
these articles among the various classes may 
increase the price of this rare material; besides, 
so remote and unsettled is the country whence 
it is brought, that any trouble among the Tar- 
tars, or even a warin which Russia might be 
engaged, would suddenly increase the value of 
the cashmere wool, it is therefore of great con- 
sequence sedulously to preserve the animals we 
possess, for they might not be readily replaced. 

On THE Jarre.—In Asia it is customary to 
shear the goats and the whole fleece, hair and 
wool is sent together to Europe, requiring a 
great deal of labor to separate them. M. Ter- 
neayx has spun some of this jarre, which he 
hopes to make serviceable. To try whether the 
goats would bear shearing in our climate, I had 
one shorn last May, which did not seem to suffer 
at all, and appears to have a heavier fleece this 
year than last. The jarre might be substituted 
for hair in mattresses and furniture, either alone 
or mixed with coarse wool, after preparing it as 
hair is treated for this purpose. M. Tessier, the 
royal shepherd, has also shorn some of the goats 
under his care, none of which have sutfered 
from the operation—he has made cords of the 
jarre, which are found to be very serviceable. 


Cashmere and Angora Goats. 


We see by the Eastern papers that another 
large importation of the Cashmere or rather 
Angora shawl wool bearing goat have recently 
arrived in this country and are being sold all 
over the country; in fact upon arrival almost. 
Importatiows have been made regularly for a 
number of years, and they have been increas- 
ing in favor and price until they are selling 
from $300 to $1,000 per head for pure and im- 
ported stock, and their breeding and successful 
raising in this country is quite a success, both 
in point of numbers, quality, fineness and 
quantity of wool, shearing from 3 Ibs. to 7 Ibs. 
of fine fleece per head, which is selling at high 








prices for family articles, in the form of tassels, 


very well, especially when given green to relieve 7 
wishing to economize as much as possible, pre- © 


summer when using the pasture, and the grape 
skins from the wine press as green food in J 
winter, both of which he found serviceable as 9 
change of tood; the pressed apple pomace also 9 


SuEaninc.—The fleece destined to protect the 7 
cashmere goats from cold, makes its appearance 
about September and grows until the end of § 
February, and naturally falls off in March or & 


is removed by coarse-toothed combs, which col- § 
lect the light flakes of wool, which are retained 7 
The combing is ~ 
repeated three or four times in ten or twelve 7 
The best goats give 200 | 
grammes, some, however, yield 250 or half a & 
Those yielding the long silky wool, 7 
though it is most beautiful, furnish less than 7 
The wool of the bucks is generally 7 





that of the she goats, especially as they grow | 
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trimming, fringing, &c., of ladies’ cloaks, opera 
capes, dresses, &c. 

It is really almostas fine, fleecy and glossy as 
any silk, and can be readily applied to the 
various articles of manufacture and fancy de- 
mands. It is being manufactured into a variety 
of fine articles in the New England States, in 
Scotland, England, France and Asia. 

These goats cross and breed readily with the 
common goat, producing a very fine, though 
short fleece the first year, and steadily increas- 
ing each year with each cross until the 3d, 4th or 
5th crosses are very nearly equal to the import- 
ed and fine bred stock, producing an acclimated, 
hardier, softer, better goat than the original, 
thus literally turning the common goat into a 
fine valuable wool-bearing one. 

—--—-— ~ee-  —-—- — 
BARNS--STABLES IN BASEMENTS. 

“Rural” of the Chicago Tribune—the Hon. 
M. L. Dunlap—has the following sensible re- 
marks on the above subject in a late number of 
that journal: 

The question of barns and other out-buildings 
begins to assume an importance that cannot 
well be put aside. 
prairie hay and cheap labor, it was of little con- 
sequence whether half of it was lost or not, but 
now when we must resort to the cultivated 
meadow and use hay that is worth trom six to 
twelve dollars a ton on the farm, a small] per 
centage of wastage is felt in the pocket. Then 
prairie hay and brush made cheap shelter for 
stock, as most of the farms adjoined the grove 
ortimber belts of theriver. Now a large part 
of the farms are far out on the prairie, and near- 
ly destitute of prairie grass or brush for sheds, 
with forage at a high price, not only in the cost 
of its growth, occasioned by dear fencing, but 
in its preparation for use in the increased cost 
of labor. The price of horses, cattle, sheep and 
swine and their products, have also advanced, 


thus presenting a very changed condition of 


things. Forage must beeconomized, and stock 
must be sheltered from the cold, so that the 
whole of the forage and grains fed them shall 
be utilized. 

Just at this time, when there is need forlarge 
amounts of lamber for farm buildings, the price 
has advanced in a most provoking manner, and 
thus put it out of the reach of many to put up 
suitable out-buildings. At the same time 
genius has been devising improvements, not 
only in the cheapening of building, in the 
saving of material, but in the modes of use. 
The usual height of the old barns is sixteen 
feet, from top of sill to top of plate. This, 
with a roofof a quarter pitch, would give 22,800 
cubic feet to athirty by forty foot barn. If we 
take the usual stable room and barn floor trom 
these, we have 14,874 feet, from which we must 
further deduct at 3,600 feet for span next the 
roof that cannot be filled, and we have 11,274 
feet of storage for forage; divide this by 600, 
the space required for a ton of hay, and .we 
have a capacity of only twenty tons, an amount 
inadequate for the stock of an ordinary farm. 
The remainder of the hay must be stacked out 
of doors, where at least one-third of its value is 
lost. This is the condition of things on nine- 
tenths of the small farms that havebarns. On 
those that have none the condition is to be de- 
plored. 

We have looked over all the new works on 
farm buildings, and through our list of ex- 
changes of agricultural journals, and see no 
remedy proposed to improve this state of things. 
Are we then to continuein the old ruts of farm 
management in regard to farm buildings, or 
shall we attempt a little progress in that direc- 
tion? The fact is, that this matter of farm 
building is the only department of rural econo- 
my that has made little or no progress. The 
balloon, frame has cheapened the farm house, 
but has not been applied to the construction of 
the barn to any great extent. 

In the first place we propose to utilize the old 


So long as we had plenty of 


| 


barns, and make them correspond to the pro- 
gress of the age. As ageneral thing all small 
grains are stacked out of doors and threshed 
with large machines soon after harvest. In the 
old mode of farming, this grain went into the 
barn and was threshed by hand with the flail, 
or treaded out with the use of horses or cattle; 
hence there was a necessity for the old barn 
floor. But, says farmer B, how shall we fill 
the barn, if we have no floor into which to 
drive? Let us see. Since the invention of 
the hay fork many of the new barns, at least 
those of large size, have posts twenty to 
twenty-four feet high, thus adding nearly one- 
third to the capacity of the barn, without in- 
creasing the cost of the roof, and only adding 
to that of the side. The invention of the hay 
harpoon enables the farmer to fill his barn from 
the outside, through a large side door. With 
the horse fork we can make cur barns _ higher, 
that is the new ones, and with the harpoon we 
can dispense with the barn floor and have that 
space for hay. 

Now, let us see what we will do with one of 
these old thirty by forty feet barns. When 


stone is at hand, we may make a basement of 


stone, with walls nine feet above the level of 
the ground and one foot thick. To raise the 
barn with jack screws will cost some fifty dol- 
lars. Ifstone is too expensive, use hard burned 
brick for the foundation, and outside of the 
wall, making the wall eight inches thick. The 
wall will be in all ten and a half feet, for it 
must be sunk one and a half feet in the ground. 
This would require 22,000 brick at mason’s 
measure, which, at $15 per 1,000 would be 
$330, to which add $50 for raising and we have 
$380. We have now added to the storage ca- 
pacity of the barn at least fifteen tons or three- 
fourths of the original. We now have a room 
for stabling thirty by forty, in place of twelve by 
thirty feet. If we have a drive way through the 
centre of the barn wecan have fifteen feet for the 
horse stalls, with a feedingalley in front of four 
feet and all the other space, thirty by twenty- 
five feet, for farm tools and wagons. This 
gives a great amount of room at a very small 
cost. There isthe same stable room as before, 
and storage room of twenty-five by thirty feet 
to offset the barn floorof fourteen by thirty feet. 
rhe next thing is to save the grass seed that 
was before to a large extent wasted. Common 
fencing planed and matched in a mill will make 
a very good floor, and this should be laid above 
the stable, and the seed saved will soon pay the 
entire cost of re-arranging the wood work of 
the barn, stable included. 

Without the hay harpoon we could not dis- 
pense with the old barn fioor, but with it we 
can doso very easily. The pulley is attached 
to arafter near the centre of the building, and 
so soon as the hay has passed through the side 
door trom the load, it is drawn to the peak, or 
as high as desired, and with the aid of the trip 
cord unloaded. Thus the size of the mow is of 
little consequence with this implement. The 
horse fork can be used for the same purpose, 
but is less valuable. 

If more stable room is desired, a part of the 
basement can be used for the purpose, or what 
is better, put up in a lean-to shed, say twelve 
by thirty feet, with outside post twelve feet. 
This will give a good store room over the corn- 
stable for grain or small farm tools, and will be 
found of great value for many purposes. 


Throughout all the States east of Ohio, the 
basement has become a great feature in farm 
barns, but these are mainly placed on side hills. 
On the prairie we have few such locations, and 
therefore we must adapt the building to the cir- 
cumstances of the case. 

There are few barns inthe country that would 
not be largely improved, onthe plan laid down, 
and their capacity nearly doubled, at a compar- 
atively small outlay. The saving of grassseed 





and hay in the course of a few years would re- 


pay the whole costs. But these are not all the 
benefits arising from the change. The stable 
is vastly better, for in all farm barns the stalls 
are not well lighted, in fact when the doors are 
closed, the stable is nearly dark, and the horse 
has no benefit of the sunlight, which is of no 
small importance to him. 


In the basement proposed, the horses head on 
to the brick wall, with a feeding alley in front 
of them, and by placing windows in this wall, 
as they should be, we have light and ventila- 
tion. During the season of the fly scourge, by 
putting common millinent, or wire gauze, on 
these windows, the horse can be rid of his tor- 
mentors, greatly to the saving of floors, ehoes 
and horse-flesh. This basement 1s the place 
for large farm implements and farm wagons. 
On cold or wet weather the team is driven into 
this room to be unhitched from the plow, the 
harrow, the roller, the planter, or the wagon, 
and is again, in like manner, attached to those 
implements before it is driven out. The com- 
fortand convenience of the driver is thus con- 
sulted, as he can take care of his team and im- 
plements in less than the usual time, and with 
less labor. 

We often hear objections against basements 
for stables, but it is only the dark, filthy under- 
ground basements that are objectionable, and 
not the one under consideration. These are 
light, airy, of easy access and can be made fly 
proof. 

THE FLOOR. 

This should be made of clay, rammed solid, 
with plank bedded into it under the horse stalls. 
It is not necessary to have this planking extend 
beyond the point where the horse stands on his 
fore feet, so as to prevent pawing up the floor. 
The lower part of the stalls are made tight, 
while above they should be of rounds, so as to 
allow of a free circulation of air in summer 
and to allow the horses to see each other. 
Such a stable, lighted and whitewashed, will 
be not only pleasant and comfortable for the 
horse, but will tend to keep him in good health. 
A good stable for our farm horses is essential to 
their health, as good, well-aired and comforta- 
ble rooms for the farm laborers. 

To gointo a stable with the thermometer at 
zero, through which the cold air sings a merry 
tune, and the horses doubled up shivering as 
with the ague, is toooften the case among far- 
mers on the prairie. Such farmers are always 
troubled with sick or lame animals and at best 
with teams not in the best condition to doa 
hard spring’s work. In such a basement stable 
as indicated, the manure is not thrown out at 
the stable door or through a window hole to 
rest against the barn to rot it out, but is loaded 
on the wagon and taken direct tothe field where 
it will be of value. The cabbage trench, the 
potato pit, the turnip hole or the vineyard may 
be much benefitted by the manure and bedding 
from the stable. 

In the raising of grain and grass, we can get 
along without much manure, but in the garden 
or horticultural department it is indispensable, 
The time is not distant when the manure alone 
will be an object aside from any other consid- 
eration, to induce us to stable our stock. 


NEW BARNS. 

In the construction of new barns, the base- 
ment should not be omitted, and in case a barn 
floor is necessary, it may be reached by a caus- 
way of earth within a few feet of the barn, and 
this span bridged over. With the exccption of 
the sills, the entire barn can be made of joists 
and narrow plank, without ee peny | the 
strength, and at a greatly reduced cost of ma- 
terial. The heightof the barn can beincreased, 
as we no longer pitch the hay from the load by 
hand. Itis also probable that more grain will 
bestored in barns to be threshed in winter with 
the Dudley chain horsepower thresher, with a 
view to save the straw and chaff for winter 
feeding and for stable bedding. 
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HORTICULTURAL. 


[Written for Colman’s Rural World.] 
THE CULTURE OF THE PEAR. 
BY DR. LOUIS L. KOCH, OF GOLCONDA, ILLS. 

So many are the obstacles presented to pzevent 
the successful culture of the pearin this country 
—a fruit among the noblest from the cornucopia 
of Pomona—that, although the superior sorts, 
gathered and eaten at the right time (both indis- 
pensable to a perfect appreciation of their value) 
may combine all the qualities of good fiavor, to 
be found in any fruit, it has been produced here- 
tofore mostly for dessert, while the supply for 
market has been scant. 

In behalf of the common interest of the 
friends of fruit-culture, to meet these different 
obstacles, as far as close observation may render 
such effort possible, let us take a glance at the 
diseases of the pear tree (the fruit itself being 
almost entirely free) as they appear in different 
localities. By publishing the results of such 
observations and comparing them, the desired 
object would be most certainly effected. 

While with facility I could satisfy my pre- 
dilection for pear culture in Germany, (a fruit 
there indigenous, and in the woods represented 
asa large tree, consequently free from disease, 
and where, with but a little attention, I would 
succeed, and that without fail,) I have met in 
this country with hindrances, 

My trees prospered admirably here in the 
beginning, in a few years attained a respectable 
size, and in the fifth summer some of them 
promised by their first fruits to compensate for 
allthe labor. It turned out differently however. 
Cracks in the form of rings, of thesize of a dime 
or a quarter, and their center d:vided by cross: 
cracks, of a color somewhat changed from the 
rest of the bark, were seen upon the standard 
trees, from the ground to where the branches 
begin, and on the dwarf trees, upon the lower 
part of the trunk and branches. 

Intrimming the trees, my attention was drawn 
to the mischief, which at first made me fear no 
danger. The cracks just described however in- 
creased in extent in the course of the summer. 
and soon were made to touch each other on 
both sides of the trunk; and even previous to 
the leaves dropping off, not only the larger part 
of the trunk, but the lower part of the main 
branches were affected, and the very next sum- 
mer I lost some very valuable trees, and then 
became aware of the great danger. 

Without experience or advice, it seemed ti 
me indispensable to remove the diseased bark 
in order to check this difficulty. By means oi 
a sharp knife, I found that the outer bark near- 





ly to the wood, frequently even to the very 
wood, was affected in the manner above de- 
scribed, and was of a brownish color; at older 
spots dark brown; and then too without any 
life whatever. Iscarcely found asingle healthy 
spot upon an apparently healthy tree. 

Regardless how deep or how far I cut, I now 
tried to remove this upper diseased bark (out- 
side as well as inside), so that the internal 
green parts of the bark might possibly be 
spared for protection ; but all the diseased parts 
on the outside, and the central parts of the 
bark [ removed until it appeared fresh, and 
green, and sound. To insure this with some 
trees, I had to cut them severely, as their trunks 
were diseased from root to branch, and some- 
times even away into the branches. Such a 
poor, butchered tree, exhibited a spectacle in-| 
deed sad and hopeless. But the question at 
issue was life or death; which latter was sure 
to ensue, if the malady was not arrested. | 
covered the wounds of some, with a mixture of 
lime dust, clay, and fresh cow dung, over which 
I fastened a bandage. 

Sut thislatterapplication proved injurious. The 
wounds of the trees not bandaged soon received 
a new outer bark. All kinds of vermin crept 
under the bandaged trees, and as soon as time 
and weather removed that bandage, the disease 
manifested itself to a considerable extent. 

The next year, the treatment proved itseli 
decidedly favorable. All the peeled off spots 
had received another young and entirely health- 
ful bark, and nothing could be perceived of 
last year’s operation. 

Nevertheless the malady was but temporarily 
prevented; for soon after renewed signs of it 
were discovered upon the outer edges of the 
peeled off spots, and even upon the roots of the 
branch+s. The operation had to be repeated 
with all possible care. 

For the last three years I have treated my trees 
in the manner just described. I never allow 
the disease toassumeany proportion, but with all] 
prudence remove the least mark of it, and have 
since suffered no further losses, the disease en- 
tirely disappearing upon some of the trees. 
Others, of which I had quite despaired, are 
positively improving and the disease abating. 
Meanwhile I noticed that upon trees the bark 
of which would naturally, from age, appear 
rough and cracked, no new blemishes appeared, 
so that the greatest danger to be apprehended 
was merely from the sound and shining rind of 
younger trees. If the disease should reappear 
on the upper parts of the branches (a rare oc- 
currence) which is made apparent by a rapfd 
decaying and drying up of the leaves, a further 
removal of the affected parts, irrespective of 
the season of the year, is indispensable. Three 
times already have I peeled off the bark of 
many of my younger trees, from the lower 
trunk to the upper branches, where a rough 
bark has been formed, sothat no more danger 
seems to be feared. 

How this dangerous malady is produced, or 
how it is permanently prevented, or the season 
when it mostly makes its appearance—I have 
not yet been able to understand. 





The view, repeatedly expressed, that in case 


of high grown pear trees, the disease is caused 
by the exposure of the trunk to the burning 
heat of the sun, is fully refuted by the fact, that 
the bark of some few of my trees, grown in 
pyramidal form, so that their lower branches 
are made totouch the ground, and thus keep 
off the sun’s rays, is nevertheless marked by 
as many cracks upon the lower trunk and the 
branches issuing therefrom, as high grown trees, 
unprotected from the rays of the sun. Nor 
san I be persuaded to believe, that the sting of 
an insect may occasion it, as I have never been 
able, despite of close and accurate observation, 
to discern the least trace of any such wounding, 

A remedy resorted to by many is, to white- 
wash the trunk, which is very advisable to keep 
it clean—but in this case is perfectly useless, 
The same must be said of the daubing over of 
such spots with a mixture containing oily sub- 
stances, the use of which cannot be too strong- 
ly condemned, as it not unfrequently proves 
fatal to the tree. 

By the way, thestony matter, unfortunately so 
extensively found to inclose the kernel, is but 
a local trouble, perhaps chiefly too eharacteris- 
tic of some sorts, and may be generally attrib- 
uted to the place where the tree stands and the 
nature of its soil. 

Permit me to suggest some hints as to the 
treatment and use of this delicious fruit, as 
practiced in the Old Country. 

It is essential to gather the pear at the proper 
time, which is, when the greater part of the 
kernel is changing to a brown, and the stem is 
easily loosened from the fruit branch bearing it. 
By taking them off sooner, the fruit when ma- 
tured will increase in juice but be of far inferior 
taste. Gathered later, when the crown appears 
of a dark brown tint, and the fruit being too 
ripedrops from the tree, it is rendered dry and 
mealy—in either case, whether plucked too soon 
or too late, the most exquisite pear is debased 
into a most common fruit. 

Immediately after they are taken down, they 
are to be put in roomy, strawy places, some four 
or six inches above each other, in order the 
more perfectly to mature, which requires but 
little time for summer pears ; several weeks for 
fall and winter pears; while perhaps it takes the 
winter fruit (gathered as above described en- 
tirely free of frost) some months to ripen. To 
eat them too at the proper time, it is essential 
that the suggestion last submitted should not go 
unheeded. 

When fully matured, pears change their 
green or partially red, and at times perhaps 
brownish, color toa golden yellow or striped 
red, and, like the ripe peach, quickly receives 
theimpression of thumb or finger, when it will 
have reached its most perfect and palatable 
state. Butif you let this moment pass, the 
pear becomes doughy and worthless, as it pre- 
viously is rendered hard, devoid of juice, and 
of disagreeable flavor, 

Every good collection of pears should com- 
prise fine and palatable fruit from July to March. 

For drying purposes, the pear is of great 
value. Gathered when ripe, properly matured, 
thinly peeled, and cut crosswise so that the fruit 
stays connected, then placed upon drying frames 
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and dried by a moderate artificial heat—the 
nobler sorts, at least, are on a par with the best 
Smyrna figs, as far as sweetness and general 
good flavor are concerned. None but the very 
common sorts, intended for larger consumption, 
should be dried without being peeled, the peel, 
as is the case with the fruit when raw, preju- 
dicing its taste exceedingly. 

For cooking purposes, however, the most 
common kinds will answer. It is indeed singu- 
lar, that a fruit the most ordinary and hardly 
fit to be used when raw, should be changed to 
so high a flavor. 

There were in my collection in Germany, some 
few old trees of gigantic size, planted probably 
by my ancestors, some of which produced as 
high as twenty bushels; a pear scarcely eatable 
when raw; but, treated and cooked in the 
manner just described, they would assume an 


almost red color, and when cooled and served as 
stewed fruit, they were delicious; so sweet that 
the least particle of sugar would have proven 
detrimental. Thus they were made marketable 
by the name of cooking pears. 

Ot the small collection I cultivate in this 
country, [deem the following as the most ex- 
cellent : 

Waterloo, Lawrence, D’Anjou, Beurre Diel, 
Beurre Napoleon. 

The last named exhibits a decided superiority, 
and among the sorts known to me, is the most 
valuable. 





Grape Growers’ Association. 


A meeting was held in the Supreme Court Room in 
this city on the evening of the 10th inst., for the pur- 
pose of considering the subject of forming an Associ- 
tion devoted enclusively to the interests of the Grape 
inthe Mississippi Valley district. 

Mr. Geo. Husmann, of Herman, was called to the 
chair, and Messrs. J. M. Pearson, Alton, IIl., and 
Wm. Muir, Fox Creek, Mo., were chosen Secretaries. 

The Chairman briefly stated, that the grape grow- 
ing interest had now attained such colossal propor- 
tions amongst us, with such vast prospects and respon- 
sibilities in the future, that it required a separate 
In the State Horticultural Society the 
grape could only claim a part of the attention of the 
meetings, and the season for the exhibition of wines 
called for a different time of meeting. 

Numetous facts were given by gentlemen from the 
various parts of this and the adjoining States, show- 
ing the vast increase in the planting of the grape 
within the last five years. 

Hitherto at all the fairs and exhibitions, the ‘tail end’ 
of space and premium were all that could be given it. 

It was Resolved, That it is expedient to organize 
a Society for the promotion of Grape Culture in our 
State and its vicinity. 

Resolved, That a Committee of Five be appointed 
by the Chair to prepare a Constitution and By-Laws 
and report at a future meeting. 


Resolved, That this Committee be instructed to 
prepare and publish an address to the Grape Grow- 
ers, showing the necessity of such an association 

Resolved, That the next meeting be held on the 
Fourth Wednesday of May next. 

President appointed Dr. C. W. Spalding, Rev. C. 
Peabody, Dr. C. N. Anarews, E. A. Riehl and O. P. 
H. Lear, said Committee. 

It was Resolved, That the President be ex-officio 
a member of the Committee. M. 


organization. 





Tue Concorp Grare.—This grape is win- 
ning its way into public favor in spite of the 
endeavors of the vendors of other grape-vines 
to disparage it before the public. After mature 
deliberation and ample opportunity to ascer- 
tain the comparative merits of numerous varie- 
ties of hardy grapes, the committee who was 


appointed to examine the specimens exhibited 
in competition for the Greely premium award- 
ed it to the Concord. It is more adapted to 
general cultivation than any other grape, as 
the vine is perfectly hardy, grows rapidly, and 
comes into bearing sooner than most kinds. It 
is the grape for the million. 


Causes of Rot, Mildew, &c. 

We have a private note from a friend, in 
which he speaks of this subjectas follows. He 
will please excuse us for taking this liberty 
with his letter. We give but a single extract. 
The whole letter is exceedingly interesting. 
He says: 

“You are, no doubt, aware of the great ex- 
ertions made among horticulturists to find out 
the cause of rot, mildew and general failure in 
grapes, peaches, pears, &c. Innumerable dis- 
putes and controversies have been carried on 
with regard to the fitness and unfitness of par- 
ticular localities and sites for vineyards and 
peach orchards, and the pruning and training 
of the vine. As aninstance of recent date, I 
need only refer to a discussion in a meeting of 
the Pennsylvania Horticultural Society, as 
given in the December number of the Gardener’s 
Monthly, pages 376 and 377. Now, if it were 
possible to tell with a fair degree of certainty, 
a favorable from an unfavorable locality, what 
an enormous amount of money, time and disap- 
pointment could be saved. 

That the acquisition of such a knowledge is 
possible, I have no doubt, if a person versed in 
the different branches of physical science could 
visit many localities famous for successful grape 
and peach growing, besides those that have al- 
ways proved nothing but failures. Suppose 
now an appeal to the fruit-growers of the West 
could be made to inform the Rural World in 
what county, township and farm such locations 
may be found: would it not be most instructive 
and profitable, during the season of growth, to 
take a stroll through the country, to examine 
those places with regard to soil, situation, 
height, exposure to winds, moisture, heat, prox- 
imity to rivers and lakes, &c., and to report on 
all this. 

I am not of a very sanguine temperament, 
but I confidently hope, that it would lead to 
most satisfactory and valuable results, not only 
in regard to horticulture, but also to science in 
general.” 








~~ 


Written for Colman’s Rural World. 
CIDER. 

Several methods have been given how to 
make a good cider that will keep. The use of 
sulphite of lime has not given satisfaction, be- 
cause of comunicating an unpleasant flavor. 
Concentration, by boiling, is objectionable on 
account of the trouble; and boiling impairs that 
fruitiness that gives character; and in the boil- 
ing it is apt to be burned. 

Concentration by freezing is certainly the sim- 
plest and best method. During the winter, 
when the frost is not very severe, empty the 
cider to be concentrated into tubs: or, what is 
better, large shallow coolers, having a spigot 
in the bottom. Let the cider freeze and remove 
the cake of ice (which is the water): if neces- 
sary repeat the operation till it isredueed from 





one-half to one-third, as is desired, and return 
the cider to the cask after being cleaned. We 
can thus easily have it of any strength. 

We have used it reduced to one-fortieth of its 
quantity. We have had it, kept by this pro- 
cess fourteen years, and it improved all the 
time, till it was a perfect treat to taste: its sweet- 
ness and flavor is unimpaired, only bulk is dimin- 
ished by the removal of the water. M. 

a BB Mie SB 


Cold as an Injury to Vegetation. 

Cold hurts no doubt the vital principle of fruit 
trees. Where it is very severe it will, in some 
instances, kill; in others it will stop short of 
destruction, andonly damage. This, we think, 
is clear. Wood not fully matured will be se- 
riously affected as we well enough know, so 
much so that unripened twigs will yield imper- 
fect fruit. This is co far from the nature of the 
unripe wood itself which cannot perform per- 
fectly its functions. Frost must from necessity 
farther increase this difficulty—and if carried 
beyond a certain point, will destroy life. All 
hurt from whatsoever source it is reasonable to 
suppose will have an effect. Entire exemption 
is the best thing if we can so have it. 

Frost can be kept at bay to a certain extent. 
We can here do much—much that we neglect, 
and much that we are not aware of. 


The thoroughly'hardy grape vines are better 
left unprotected, as they will not be subject to 
the risk of bending which is always more or less 
hurtful, especially in an old vine. Yet there 
are years when even these hardy kinds will suf- 
fer, as we have known the past winter, and as 
in still lower temperatures must be apparent. 
We would say, lay down a lithe young vine ; 
give a little protection—that will be sufficient— 
just enough to lessen the severity toa safe point, 
which is not over 10 or 15 degrees. 


Strawberries also are hurt by exposure—by 
exposure even to a common winter—killed by 
a severe one. Simply cover with brush, or 
straw, or even leaves. Almost anything will 
bea protection. This is the more necessary 
where the ground is free from weeds and grass 
and is bare. Where snowis apt to drift on, stiff 
brush should be used—branches trom the woods. 
This avoids pressure and rot: it prevents smoth- 
ering the plants. If forestleavesare used, they 
may be worked into the soil between the rows 
with profit in the spring. 

So raspberries, blackberries, and other canes 
and shrubs, may be treated, provided always it 
can be done without straining the wood. This 
is worse than to risk the frost, as we know to 
our cost. Protect these tender things against 
the severity of winter, and it will pay. 


But it is not enough to protect what is above 
ground ; we must look to another source of protec- 
tion—the vitality of the plant—the vigor rather 
of that vitality seated in the root. It is well 
enough known that fruit on the twig in commu- 
nication with the sap, will ward off the effect 
of the hot sun, while the same fruit detached 
will become browned and baked. So in the 
case of cold. The vital principle of the tree 
will be a guard against the severity of the sea- 
son; and according to its abundance and vigor 
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will be its power of resistance. Hence a good, | 
rich, warm bed for the roots, well covered and 
protected, will be an increased means of resis-| 
tance; cold, exposed soils the reverse. 


~~. ee — --- 
[Written for Colman’s Rural World.] 
ON THE CULTURE OF THE 
GRAPE VINE.—No. 1. 
BY DR. LOUIS L. KOCH, GOLCONDA, ILL. 

Preparation of the Soil for the Reception of the 

Grape Vines. 
I. BY TRENCHING. 

Trenching consists in turning the soil over, 
generally to the depth of about three feet, 
whereby the sub-soil is exposed to the action of 
the atmosphere and made highly conducive to 
the welfare of the roots; while the surface soil, 
which is turned tothe bottom, has a highly 
favorable influence on the deeper- growing roots 
and is by them soon penetrated, and thus in- 
sures to the young plants a vigorous and thrif- 
ty growth the first few years. 

Besides the high cost of trenching, which 
ean hardly be accomplished for less that eighty 
dollars per acre, I deem it only desirable for 
plants which draw all their subsistence from 
the trenched soil, and never grow any deeper 
than it, such as asparagus and nursery trees.— 
Whereas, large trees and plants with deeper 
growing roots, as soon as they have reached the 
depth of the trenched soil, show a very percep- 
tible falling off in their fine and thrifty growth. 

In soil that is inclined to be wet, the water 
gathers very fast at the more shallow parts of 
it. The hard sub-soil prevents its abduction, 
and the surface soil cannot absorb it all, the 
soil will consequently turn stagnant and sour, 
and become very injurious to the young and 
tender fibres, and greatly retard their heaithy 
development. As a general thing a vineyard 
planted on trenched soil gives us far- greater 
hopes of future success, by their fine growth 
the first few years, than we see (for reasons be- 
fore mentioned) afterwards fulfilled. 


II. PREPARING THE SOIL BY TERRACING AND 
DIGGING HOLES. 


I consider our object far better and more ef- 
fectually fulfilled by this method than by trench- 
ing, without calling special attention to the far 
greater cheapness of the former over the latter. 

To besure, terracing will not admit the use 
of the plow, which is used so frequently in 
vineyards; but even where the nature of the 
soil will admit its use, it is hardly advisable to 
do so. The heavy and violent rains of our lati- 
tude (in addition to the great per-centage of cal- 
careous loam which is greatly subject to wash- 
ing, and of which most lands in our Western 
States consist,) very often wash away the sur- 
face soil made loose by the implements of agri- 
culture, and the manure you may have put 
there—and, therefore, makes useless the work- 
ing of it; and it not seldom happens that deep, 
scarcely curable gullies, are washed to the great 
injury of the vineyard. 

All the above-mentioned evils made them- 
selves apparent in my first vineyard, which 
was not planted on terraces; and only a thor- 





ough and expensive working over, and terra- 
cing (in which many hard difficulties had to! 
be encountered), could save it from utter de 


struction. Now I have nothing more to fear, 
andthe most violent rains do not in the least 
endanger my vineyards. I can now cultivate 
—manure, or do anything with the best results. 

The expenses for preparing the ground in 
this way can hardly be compared with that of 
trenching, which, by common terraces, can 
hardly exceed twenty dollars per acre. 

The holes are dug in this terraced ground 
for the reception of the vines; they should be 
two feet wide, three feet long, and one and a 
half deep. The distance apart depends upon 
the kind of grape vines planted. I deem six 
feet distance in the direction of the terraces by 
eight feet the other way—or six by eight feet, 


for the most desirable distances; and only in 


very poor or very rich soil, thritty varieties of 


grape vines, or such as may, by their nature, 
be very slow crowing, may demand a variation 
more or less from this rule. 

I dig my terraces in blocks six or twelve 
feet wide, according to the plane or inclination 
of the ground, so as to correspond with the 
distance of planting. If it is intended to plant 
the vineyard in the fall, it is necessary that 
the terraces should he made and tie holes dug 
at the end of August or the beginning of Sep- 
tember, so a8 to decompose the turned-up soil 
and give the atmosphere admission to the in- 
side of the holes. 

In digging the holes, the upper half or sur- 
face soil is thrown to the left-hand side—while 
the lower half or sub-soil is thrown to the 
right. In planting, the soil to the left is thrown 
into the hole first, whereby the roots will find 
fertile soil; while the sub-soil, or the soil to 
the right, is thrown on top, so as to expose it 
to the action of the atmosphere and thereby 
make it fertile. By throwing the sub-soil to 


the right, planting is accelerated; because, if 


you want the desired result, it becomes abso- 
lutely necessary to use your right hand for the 
spreading and cover-ng of roots, by which the 
ground to the right, which should be well pul- 
verized, comes very handy. 
III, PLANTING. 

I take it for granted that, for the welfare ofa 
vineyard, none but well-rooted plants are taken. 
I utterly condemn the practice of planting vine- 


yards with cuttings; the greater amount of 


cash that must be paid for well rooted plants, 
will pay foritself with interest in a very short 
time. 

Whether planting is done in the spring or 
in the fall, it should always be done when the 
ground is comparatively dry. It can, in this 
way, when itis loose and mellow, be worked 
much easier in among the roots. This cannot 
possibly be done when the soil is wet and clog- 
gy, where it makes very bad work. The hole 
is filled up with the soil to the left, or surface 
soil, high enough to leave sufficient room for 
the roots of the plants up to the lowest eyes.— 
The plant is inclined to where the trellis or 
stake is afterward to be placed. The roots of 
the lower joint which have been trimmed a 
little, are now spread out and covered with 
ground upto the next joint. The roots of the 
second joint are treated the same way as those 
of the first: so are those of the third. As the 


— 
eyes nearest the roots contain the most vigor 
and vitality, I cover the top roots but a few in. 
ches with soil. 

After the vine is planted in the manner de. 
scribed, I ent it back so as to let only one, or 
at the most two, eyes appear above the ground, 
I never found it advisable to leave more eyes 
on, and I always found those eyes nearest to 
the roots most certain to grow, although they 


may sometimes have been very deep under the & 


surface of the ground, As the plan of soaking 
in, which is to be praised highly, cannot well 


be carried out wheu planting is done on a large 


seale, I tramp the ground gently to the roots, § 


instead of it, so as to make it adhere the more @ 


closely to it. 
so as to leave a shallow hollow around the 
plant, in which the rain will gather and pre 
vent the plant from suffering from drouth.— 
With this treatment it is seldom that a plant 
fails to grow even ina hot, dry summer. By 
good care they will grow four feet and over the 
first season. 

To protect the young vines from injury, a 
stake of about two feet long is stuck to the 
head of each plant, which will prove very 
useful the first and second years, after which 
they will not need this protection any more, 
thus calling the attention of the laborer, who 
may be working in the vineyard, to the plant, 
and thus prevent it being cut by the hoe, or 
being tramped upon. 

ae ; 

[Written for Colman’s Rural World.] 
ESSAY ON THE PROPAGATION OF 
STRAWBERRIES FROM SEED. 
BY S. D. WEBER, JEFFERSON CO., MO. 
NUMBER 2. 

THE WATER-BOX. 

For convenience and safety, a sheet of stove- 
pipe iron is the best for the bottom, being less 
trouble to make tight. This sheet is about 
seven or eight feet long, by twenty-seven or 
twenty-eight inches wide. Procure a_ joist, 
(pine) 20x2x6, it forms the sides 
and ends; it is necessary to smooth, 
to insure tightness, at least the ends and 
edges whereon the iron is nailed; put canvas, 
cloth, cotton, oakum, or any other soft material 
between the joints, and under the edge of the 
iron; nail closely ane firmly, using lath nails 
for the iron, which should be punched every 
three-fourths of an inch,inthisshape .*.° .° 
Bore a half inch hole in one end, close to 
the bottom, for drainage, if found necessary; 
put a tight plug in it, being sufficiently long to 
be drawn when desired; take two strips one 
inch square, and the lengt! of the box on the 
inside; nail these close to the iron on the sides 
of the box. ‘These are supporters for the seed- 
box, which I will describe. Choose a place 
where it is exposed to the sun all day, to put your 


when cut 
dress 


box. Level by putting about an inch of water 
in it. One end facing the south. So much for 


the water-box. 

THE SEED BOX 
is same dimension as water-box in depth, but, 
made to fit loose in the water box, at one end 
a space of two inches being left to put in ti 


water for irrigation. The seed-box may be 
made of one inch stuff, and rough. Bore 


holes in the bottom about five or six inches 
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the chips in. Put the seed-box in the 


water-| have put forth runners themselves, and formed | 


box, put about halfan inch of straw in the bottom, | new plants—though this must not be allowed. As 
then proceed to fill with finely pulverized earth | soon as the ground becomes frozen in the winter, 


4 | 
as fine as the spade can make it, and to about | 


cover with straw to the depth of three inches, 


two-thirds full; sitt the box heaping full with a|/and replace the cover until spring; this will 


sieve about one eighth inch mesh, take astraight | 
edge and strike the box from end to end, leav-| 
ing a perfectly level surface. Make a water-| 
tight cover, large enough to project at least! 
eighteen inches over either side or end of the| 
box. Take four stakes, two eighteen 


longer than the others; drive the two shortest 


inches} 
' | 
at the outside south corners of the box, and to 
within six inches of the top of the box; the two| 
north stakes to within sixteen inches of the top. 
of the box. These are to place the cover on 
with hinges, or without, as a person chooses. | 
Now we will presume the box is doneand ready | 


toreceive the seed. The berry ought to be dry 


enough for the seed to crumble out of their cavi- | 
ties by gently rubbing between the thumb and 
fore-finger. Take athin ruler or straight edge, 
and makeslight depressions across the box forthe 
rows; drop your seed in these one by one about 
oneanda halfinches apart to insure large healthy 
plants ; take a sieve and cover tothe depth of one 
Have ready 


a smooth shingle or piece of planed board and 


eighth of an inch, or thereabouts. 


gently press the whole. Leave the box open, 
exposed to the sun a few hours, before you put 
in the water for irrigation; rain water is better| 
for that purpose, and should be left exposed long 
Proceed to 
pour it in the water-box until it is full; leaving 
the bed exposed to the sun, until the moisture is 
attracted to the surface, which will be in a few 
hours, if not by night; if irrigated in the morn- 
ing, put in half of the former quantity of water. 


enough in the sun to temper it. 


Keep the cover removed from sunrise until 
10 o’clock, a. M., and open again from 3 P. M., 
until night. Cover at night to insure against 
rain falling inside; for the surface should re- 
main undisturbed, allowing no water to fall on 
top, until the plants show three or four leaves ; 
and even then it is most essential that all irri- 
gation should be done from the bottom, as the 
attraction of the sun draws the moisture from 
the bottom to the surface, and consequently 
the small fibrous roots receive the proper nour- 
ishment without drowning the plant to reach 
them from the top. Still at the same time as 
soon the plants are sufficiently grown to insure 
against being washed out by rain, the cover may 
be removed altogether: but do not trust to rains 
for sufficient irrigation ; for, if you do, your ex- 
pectations may be blasted. I forgot to mention 
in filling the seed-box, it is preferable to burn 
off a sufficient surface of ground, where you 
intend to take the soil for that purpose, to de- 
stroy all obnoxious seed, and save trouble and 
danger in weeding the bed. Should you by ac- 
cident put to much water in the box, and it 
does not sink below the bottom of the seed box, 
the plug may be removed until the bottom 
of the seed-box shows above water, when the 
plug may be replaced: loosen the soil two or 
three times with a common table-fork, after 
the plants are large enough to stand working: 
and when frost sets in, the plants will be as 





strong as any from runners in the garden; will 


keep the plant from heaving out by the thawing 


'and freezing of the soil; yet there will be ample 


moisture in the seed-bed, to sustain the plants 
without any more water, until the danger of 
frost is past in the spring. 
[TO BE CONCLUDED IN OUR NEXT. | 
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Illinois State Horticultural Society. 

We give herewith a condensed report from the 
Chicago Republican : 

DISCUSSION OF APPLES 

atits recent meeting at Champaign. This discus- 
sion was introduced with no view to correct the So- 
ciety’s recommended list for cultivation, Subse- 
quently, committees from each section of the State 
reported revised lists. They were not submitted to 
the Society, but were, we suppose, furnished the 
Secretary, and will appear in the Society’: transac- 
tions. The list of apples was taken alphabetically. 
Only a portion of the list received attention. 

American Summer Pearmain.—Nelson—Fruit is 
No.1. The tree is not exactly hardy. The fruit 
drops a little. It is a good and early bearer. 

Hammond—It is the best summer apple in our 
locality when the tree gets alittle age. At first it 
cracks. 

Jones—It is a good apple, early bearer, very good, 
and profitable fruit. 

Red Astrachan.—Nelson—It is a No. 1 fruit. It 
is not so good a bearer north as at Bloomington or 
below. Iiis a fine apple, however, and the tree is 
hardy. 

Francis—Top grafted, 
grafted, very poor. 

Warder—-How long have you tried it? 

Francis-—Ten years from planting. 

Dunlap—tTrees planted eight years ago have not 
paid for planting. 

Huggins—I have fruited it on two trees three 
years. I planted two hundred trees two years since. 
After about seven years my trees came in bearing. 

Baker—In Southern L[llinois it is one of our best. 
When top-grafted into two or three years-old trees, 
it bears earlier by two or three years. 

Huggins— Does mere height in grafting give any 
advantage? 

Baker—Grafting on seedlings dwarfs it a little. 

Huggins—I have found a benefit from grafting on 
seedlings. 

Francis—It is from three to four days to two weeks 
later than the Early Harvest. 

Baker—It varies withus. Sometimes it is as early 
as the Early Harvest; often a good deal later. 

Edwards—I have fruited it four years on root 
grafted trees ten years old. 

Bailey’s Sweet.—Nelson—lIt is No. 1 with us in all 
respects. 

Edwards—It has fruited with me a number of years. 
It is much the best sweet apple of its season. 

Hausen—It is No. 1. It bore well with me this 
year—better than any other. It ripens with the 
Maiden’s Blush. 

Baldwin.—Nelson—The tree is of no account; and 
the apples less withus. The Eastern Baldwins are 
fine flavor; grown by me, it is spongy and tasteless. 

Warder—lIts planting is attended with disappoint- 
ment in the West. Occasionally it does well, how- 
ever. 

Cochrane—TI planted 25 trees, worked on Paradise 
stocks, and 25 on free, three years ago. Nearly all 
are dead. 

Huggins—It is hardy with us, and a good bearer. 
It is not profitable for market, but is a good family 
fruit. There are trees twenty years old in Macoupin 
county. The tendency is to overbear. 

Jones—I have 200 trees. It isthe best bearer in 
the orchard, except the Rambo. Picked at the right 
season it is nota bad fruit. Its great drawback is 
thatit drops from the tree. From eight year old 
trees I have gathered three good crops of fruit. 
They keep to December 1. It changes its time of 
ripening more than any other apple, except Rhode 
Island Greening. 

Francis—It is more subject to the bitter rot than 
the big Romanite. 

Yellow Belleflower.—Nelson—It is good with us, 
both apple and tree. Rather sparse bearer. Have 
heard it said to bear better budded than grafted. In 
timber, a tree near a white oak stump bears well; 
others do not. 

Edwards—I have it 22 years planted. 


it is a good bearer;-rovt 


Bears bet- 





ter stock grafted. A neighbor having it on sandy soil 
root grafted, has good crops. H. Johnson, near 
Mendota, has fine crops on ten years old stock worked 
trees. 

Warder—It is preferred on the clay ridges in Ohio. 
It is of better color and average size. Here is one 
from the prairie. On root grafts it is an abundant 
bearer. Does well on the sands of New Jersey. 

Galusha—Young trees will bear earlier if the cir- 
culation of the sap is checked as in top-grafting. It 
is peculiar in its habits. I have three good trees 17 
years out. One partially girdled bears; others have 
not borne, in all, ten bushels of fruit. Nevertheless 
I would plant it. 

Hammvond—lIn the orchard of a neighbor is a two 
trunked tree. One of the trunks girdled by the 
borer bore fruit; the other did not. 

Jones—It is an abundant bearer with as. 
good. It falls fromthe tree. 
four years old. 

Hausen—I have had it 16 years, and got but one 
crop. 

Huggins—The blossoms set well, but at the size of 
the robin’s egg the fruit drops. It hung on the tree 
well this year, but decayed in the full. After 17 years’ 
trial Iam grafting it over. 

Belmont.—Nelson- It is a fair apple, but sparse 
bearer. 

Hammond—It is one of our best apples in quality. 
The tree is tender, and fruit rots and drops. 

Edwards—Have had it 20 years. It is a very fine 
fruit. The tree is somewhat tender and blights. 

Benoni.—Edwards—Ii is a tardy bearer, and not a 
very good apple when it does bear. 

Francis—It does not come in bearing early, but it 
is nota very late bearer. Itis rather small, excel- 
lent fruit, and moderate bearer. 

Ben Davis.—Hammond—I have it coming in bear- 
ing. In our county it is decidedly most profitable. 
It bore at five years; at eight years it brought me 
$15 to $20 per tree. It is the most profitable of 100 
varieties. Butthe quality is not first-rate. 

Galusha—It is hardy as an oak. Don’t know so 
much about the quality. 

Miller—It is very productive, bears young, and 
grows and fruits at the same time. Fruit of poor 
quality. 

Edwards—lIt is largely grown in Bureau county, 
and is being largely planted. I have fifteen trees 
that commenced bearing two years ago. 

Baker—I move to recommend it for general culti- 
vation throughout the State. 

Here followed a long discussion as to the policy of 
planting fruits of poor quality largely because of 
profit. Some gentlemen doubted the policy of plant- 
ing largely of poor fruits which, when the popular 
taste becomes eultivated, will be unmarketable. 
Others seemed to place no faith in the probability of 
the popular taste becoming educated, and were de- 
termined to plant to supply it as it exists. 

Sherman regards this apple a good keeper, profit- 
able. We must plant the Ben Davis. 

A specimen was exhibited, and Mr. Edwards said: 

“Mr. President. I am not ashamed to impose such 
an apple as that upon our city friends.” 

Bell of Cobden—It is nota late keeping apple with 
us. It is a good bearer and showy apple. It willbe 
about gone by New Year with us. 

Broadwell.— Passed. 

Buckingham —Baker of Cobden—It is one of our 
best fall apples. Best bearer, fruit tender, easily 
bruised, but highly regarded. 

Carolina Red June.—It was bighly commended. 
A geutleman said it is a gross feeder. bey are im- 
proved by top-grafting on spreading varieties. 

Danver’s Winter Sweet.—Galusha—Tree tender 
north. 

Domine.—Huggins—Early bearer and bears full. 
Fruit beautiful and handsome. No profit in them. 
They drop badly. 

Galusha—It is not the hardiest tree. 
formly borne heavy crops of fine fruit. Have had to 
thin it. It is decidedly the most profitable fruit of 
its season. Does not drop with me. It is a good bak- 
ing and a good dessert apple. 1 regard it valuable. 
It is sometimes affected by frost, but not enough to 
check its bearing qualities. We should not neglecta 
tree because it does not produce early. 

Brown of Villa Ridge—It isa rapid growing and 
early bearing tree. The first year it bore handsome 
fruit; but the past two years it has rotted. 

Edwards—I have no orchard tree of its season more 


Quality 
My trees bore when 


It has uni- 


profitable. Some seasons it shows a little of the bit- 
ter rot, but not much. It is sometimes affected by 
frost. 


Stannard Apple.—Mr. Dunlap took occasion to call 
attention to this apple, which he had fruited eighteen 
years. It originated near Buffalo, N. Y., and came 
to him under the name of the Stannard Seedling. He 
regards it the best and most productive market apple 
of its season. 
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Mr. Galusha—In north Illinois, where it bas been 
cultivated, it is very highly regarded. 

That eminent pomologist, Crandall, of the Satur- 
day Visitor, urged the claims of the Roxbury Russet 
and the Vandivere Pippin. 

Duchess of Oldenberg.—Miller of Marengo says the 
tree is hardy, and should be in every orchard. 

Edwards.—lIt is very productive with me, hardy, 
and there is a great demand for it from Minnesota. 

Flagg—Near Alton the fruit spots and rots. 

Miller—It dves not spot with us, but drops 
badly. 

Galusha moved that it be recommended for culinary 
and market purposes in Northern I[llinvis. 

Our notes do not show whether it was so recom- 
mended or not. The writer bas been acquainted with 
it in Northern Illinois eight or nine years, and 
knows it to be a most valuable market and cook- 
ingapple. Itis productive and attractive, and not 
inferior in quality. 

DISCUSSION ON CHERRIES. 

Bauman’s May.—Dunlap moved it be stricken from 
the list for Central Illinois. Itis tender and useless 
for us. It was stricken out. 

Belle Magnifique.—Duulap moved to strike it out 
for market in Central Lilinois. It is tender. 

Pheenix—It is a sure and reliable bearer and hardy 
tree—the best for Central [llinois. 

Dunlap—I will give Mr. Phoenix $25 for every 
busbel he will bring me of this fruit grown in Central 
Iilinois. 

It was struck from the list for market purposes, 
and remains recommended for family use. 

Judge Brown of Villa Ridge moved that all the 
cherries recommended for Southern Illinois be struck 
from the list, except the Early May. 

This was opposed by Mr. Flagg and Mr. Colman. 
The May Duke and Black Tartarian do well in the 
vicinity of Alton, which is in Southern Illinois. The 
cherry does well on our hill lands. The Early Rich- 
mond is incomparable as a market fruit. But there 
are other cherries we cannot do without. 

Dunlap—Except on the loess soil, the cherry does 
not do well, except two or three varieties. The Early 
May and the large English Morello do well in Cen- 
tral Illinois. 

Flagg—Mr. Mudd says he has Black Tartarian 
cherry near St. Louis that have produced a bushel 
to the tree the past season. 

Brown—tTrees planted with us generally die before 
they get ready to bear. They blossom finely, but 
there is no fruit if they do reach the bearing age. 

Mudd—I have sixteen varieties about my house. I 
have Black Tartarian planted five years ago that bore 
me a bushel of cherries each the past season. My 
orchard is not on as gvod soil as the cherry orchards 
at Alton. I have lost but four or five trees frum it. 

Colman—Moved to amend by striking out all 
except the Black Tartarian, May Duke and Early 
May. 

The amendment was carried. 

Judge Brown moved to add the large English Mo- 
rello to the list for Southern Illinois Carried. 

Dunlap—Moved to change the name of the cherry 
known as Kentish and Early Richmond to Early May. 
He asked Dr. Warder how it would appear in the 
new fruit book. Dr. Warder replied it would appear 
as Early May. 

Voted to call it Early May. 

It was moved to add Large English Morello to the 
list for tbe North. Itis an excellent cherry for 
cooking, is a month later than the Early May. It 
was added. 

Ellsworth—Moved that the May Duke be struck 
from the list for Northern Illinois. It does not pro- 
duce well at all. 

Mr. Edwards of Bureau county—lIt bears well with 
me once in three or four years, and I should hate to 
see it struck from the list for family use. 

Dr. Warder—It bears well on the Morello stock. 
Not on the Mazzard. 

Minier—lIt does well with us on the Morello stock. 
We cannot do without it. 

It was voted to strike it from the list. 


ABOUT CHERRY STOCKS. 

Colmen of St. Louis—I offer this resolution: 

Resolved. That the Morello is the most suitable 
stock for budding or grafting cherries. 

Dunlap—I have had a suspicion that the Morello 
stock was better adapted to the propagation of the 
Early May. Mr. Wakeman worked it on Morello and 
got fruit early and abundantly. I worked on the 
Mazzard, and got no fruit. This has been uniformly 
the case. I recommend the working of that fruit on 
the Morello, 

Minier—Saw trees on the grounds of Mr. Mann on 
the Mazzard stock which were good for nothing but 
bug wood. 





Colman here made a speech reiterating with em- 
phasis what he had previously said. He asserted that 
the Morello stock is the best to work upon; that all 
cherries will produce better upcn it, and make stronger 
tre2s. 

Ellsworth—The Morello is a good stock, but ob- 
jectionable because of its sprouting in gardens or 
wherever the ground is cultivated. Itis a cheaper 
stock for nurserymen to obtain, and is more hardy 
of itself; but when low worked he doubted if the tree 
was less hardy worked upon the Mahaleb than the 
Morello. It should be grafted near the ground. 


Edwards--I have the Early May on the Mahaleb 
and Mazzard stocks. The older trees bear as well as 
on the Morello stocks, though they do not bear as 
early. I shall root prune to throw them into bearing 
more fully. 

Ellsworth—I wish it understood that while I say 
the Mahaleb sometimes kills in winter at the top be- 
cause of its late fall growth, I regard it hardy as a 
stock, and I believe trees worked upon it will be 
longer lived than on the Morello, though they do not 
bear quite as early. 

Childs—Is it practical to graft the May Duke and 
other strong growing varieties on the Morello? 
Will not the graft outgrow the stock, and break 
down. 

Prof. Turner—It seems to me that this question of 
the relative merit and productiveness of cherries 
grifted on different stocks is mere a question of cul- 
ture and treatment than anything else. 

Flagg—Dr. Hull’s trees at Alton are on the Ma- 
haleb stock, thoroughly cultivated, and are pro- 
ductive. 

Hunter of Washington county—I have trees eight 
years planted on Mahaleb stocks, and they are 
hardy. 

Read—The Mahaleb stock likes a dry soil. 
feet stand in the wet it dies. 

Galusha moved to recommend the Mahaleb as a 
stock for Northern Illinois. 

It was so voted. 


If its 





[Reported for Colman’s Rural World by J. S. Mahan.) 
Meeting of the Fruit Growers’ Associa- 
tion of Southern Illinois. 

Held at Cobden, December 19th, 20th and 21st, 1866. 
FIRST DAY’S MEETING. 

The President, Parker Earle, of this place, called 
the meeting to order. 

The President stated, in his opening address, that 
one object of the organization of this association was 
to secure better facilities and cheaper transpoi tation 
for fruit. In this they were making progress. The 
Land Department of the I. C. R. R. now hold it out 
as an inducement to settle on the line of their rvad, 
that hereafter a truit train will be run regularly dur- 
ing the fruit season from Cairo to Chicago. He said 
the society would be disappointed in not hearing Mr. 
Walsh of Rock Island, he being detained by sickness 
in his family. 

The Society then took up 

THE APPLE LIST. 

The Red Astrachan was generally commended. 
Will bear very meagerly each alternate year. One 
gentleman had grafted it into the limbs of trees five 
years old, whereupon this habit disappeared. It is 
ready for market a few days later than the Early 
Harvest. 

Ben Davis was stated to be the game as the Balti- 
more Red (the Carolina of some places) and the New 
York Pippin. 

A motion was made to strike it from the list. 

Gentlemen about Cobden said it would not keep— 
becomes mealy and insipid. Received it from Mr. 
Phenix. 

Mr. Wilgus, of Richview, said it was one of the 
best bearers, and an excellent keeper, with him. 

All parties agreed that, though a showy and sale- 
able apple, it is of poor quality. But there is a great 
deal of money. 

One gentleman stated that the curculio stings this 
apple much more than others. Whenever the peaches 
fail, the curculio turns to this apple more than to any 
other. Hereupon quite a discussion sprung up as to 
whether the curculio dues ever sting the apple. This 
discussion left the Association very much in the 
dark. 

Mr. Jones, of Carbondale, said he had lost a large 
number of apples by barreling them immediately after 
picking. They should first go through a sweat upon 
the celtar shelves. 

The motion to strike the Ben Davis from the list 
was lost on the second day. 

EVENING SESSION. 
Early Harvest was passed as good. 
Red June was said to begin to ripen the earliest of 








any, but it continues till the Early Harvest are alj 
gone. It bears full—tvo full. 

The Lowell ripens in August: a bad season for this 
locality. 

Mr. Jones, of Carbondale, said it bears well with 
him, but would not recommend it for extensive cultj. 
vation—-only a few trees for canning. 

William’s Favorite—A handsome and good apple, 
Recommended. 

Buckingham—Well recommended. 

Rambo, Winesap and White Winter Pearmain— 
Passed without objection. 

New Town Pippin—Mr. Deyo said Col. Wyley had 
very moderate crops of it—but he had seen it keep 


till June. Mr. Jones said he thought it required 
manuring. For keeping and flavor, nothing surpass. 
es it. Mr. Essex said it was supposed to require 


strong limestone soil in the West. 

Rawles’ Janette—Mr. Clarke, of Cobden, said he 
hud a few old trees that formerly gave some good 
crops : latterly, especially this year, they all rot. In 
parts of Indiana they are discarded ‘on account of 
the rot. 

Mr. Baker said it had been a partial failure, ail 
through here, for three years past, 

Mr. Brown, of Villa Ridge, said he had a young 
tree come into bearing this year, and the fruit rotted, 
Mr. E. A. Riehl, of Alton, said it did well there. 

Yeliow Belleflower was approved. 

American Golden Russet was called a good apple 
by Mr. Baker. Mr. Buck said he had never known 
itto keep well. Rots by middle of October. Mr, 
Essex said it was much prized. 

Lady’s Sweet—No one seemed to know anything 
aboutit. On motion to strike from the list, vote 
called twice, and tied both times on a small vote, 
Mr. Hoicomb thought it was put on the list by recom. 
mendation of somebody that knew about it, and it 
should not be dropped. Vote lost. 

Winter Sweet Pippin (a local name)—Also called 
Jersey Black. Mr. Musson, of Cobden, said it was a 
good bearer, of good quality, with red color. Mr, 
Myres said the Jersey Black is an excellent apple 
Mr. Musson said it isan unusually good apple for cook. 
ing. It cooks toa jelly to the very core. Trees can 
not be had in any nursery south. Myres, of Wenona, 
Ill., has it for sale. 

Mr. Musson (in reply to a question), said the Yel- 
low Belleflower is a fall apple, but will keep till Christ- 
mas if carefully handled. A late bearer, but finally 
a gcod bearer. Brings as much money as any, ship- 
ped in its season. 

Inquiry was then made for a good winter keeping 
apple. Apples good at the North will not keep when 
grown here. Mr. Wilgus said this was the great 
desideratum. It had been thought that apples 
originating South would come nearest to it. Would 
mention Winter May and Egyp‘ian Russet. Mr. 
Myres said he had known the Winter May for sixty 
years, and it had always done well. He calls it the 
RKhinish May; he brought it from the Rhine to this 
country. A tree, seventy-five years old, planted near 
Philadelphia, by his ancestors, was still perfectly 
bealthy, when he visited it recently. The fruit is 
greenish-yellow, of medium size, and excellent flavor. 
Said it was often taken to the fairs, the old apple and 
the new, side by side. He had fruited it in this 
locality, and it seemed to do better South than North, 
The late C. W. Overman gave it the name of Rbinish 
May. Mr. Wilgus said Phoenix sold it under the 
name of the Winter May. In his region (Richview) 
itis avery fine and good keeping apple. It was 
added to the list of Winter apples, as the Rhinish 
May Apple. It was stated that Dr. Warder called it 
the May of Myres. 

The Golden Sweet was well recommended by Mr. 
Essex. Ripensin August. It was added to the list 
ef Summer Apples 

The Egyptian Russet was added as a long keeping 
apple. 

The Willow Twig was highly commended as a bong 
keeper—rich sub-acid. Keeps till June. Is a great 
bearer. It should be carefully distinguished from 
the Limber Twig. 

The Pryor’s Red—Mr. Tewksberry said it dropped 
from the tree too soon. Butit is a great keeper at 
the North. Mr. Baker had seen it in June. It has 
no taults. 


[To be concluded in our next Number.] 
es apactigelianes>- aati 
Missouri State Horticultural Society. 
As we are just going to press as this interesting 
meeting closes, we cannot give a report of its pro- 
ceedings till our next issue. 


—~->oo 


It is said that rats will not touch anything 
smeared with castor oil. 
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Written for Colman’s Rural World. 
The Three Stages of Life. 
Dear little whitehead! she has been all the 


morning in the grass near the fence. She was 
there, where she was not used to be. The ring- 
letted head could now and then be seen, its yel- 
low curls bright in the sun, but not smoothed 
down with the care that was usual with them. 
What was she doing? She was not picking 
flowers, nor even the strawberries, though it 
was the strawberry time. The sun which was 
so bright, and the fields which were so green— 
She 
was in the grass—and it was difficult to say 
whether she was doing anything at all or not; 


yet she seemed busy, slightly stirring. But she 


really was doing .othing. Poor, neglected 
child. Her mother had been taken from 
her: her father also. She had connections, 


and they were very respectable: so had been 
It was for this 
reason—this Etta Ringold 
was in the grass, as if she wanted to hide her- 
self—hide herself from what? The difficulty 
was, the tears, which she wished to conceal, 
were ready at any time to start. Hereshe was, 
looking with her large tender eyes at the Tim- 
othy heads, and seeing the thin stems bend.— 
Now and then she heard a cricket; or perhaps 
aspider or a miller, disturbed by her intrusion, 
would start out and attract her attention. The 
wind also came—and it blew so naturally and 
so freshly, but somehow a little strange after all: 
it could not help ber, and she wanted help so 
much. No one to come and see her. It is 
true her aunt and some other friends were in 
the house or somewhere; but the grass seemed 
the most natural, asifit had a little sympathy 
How common 


her parents in high standing. 
loneliness —- that 


—the plain, common grass. 
things will attach themselves when sympathy 


is wanted ! 
* x & * * 

Fifteen years have passed, and it is again 
June. ‘There is the same field of grass; the 
fence is older. And there is a maiden, a wo- 
man, a full matured woman, with heavy braids 
of hair gathered in their place, becomingly, 
where the shoulders give such a graceful bend 
to the figure. A rose is upon her cheeks—and 
it is full-flushed, conscious, mature. The eye 
is the same—and that is, this time, intently 
looking upon—this time it is something real, 
unmistakeable—a common-place book; she is 
jotting down something. Is it the history of 
her life? is itthe point in life which found her 
there, a little girl, fifteen years ago, and so 


lonesome? or is she engaged in a literary ef- 


see the deer by its mate rising unexpectedly — 
At firstthe paper bclds her attention; then a| 
glance at her companion ; then again absorbed | 
by her paper. Soon, however, the attention is | 
mutual beween the two—and they are the true | 
Adam and Eve of tue field—he like her, and | 
she like him, happy. This sky, and these fields, | 
which are so pure and so iresh, are but like! 
them. They are happy in nature and in them- | 
selves, and in the future—whatever that fu-| 
ture may be. Why so trustful towards the fu- | 
ture? Because they are safe from moral harm. | 
They have never harmed any one; it is not in 
them to do so; and they therefore know no) 
harm (morally), nor fear any. This is very | 
near happiness, if not quite it, if happiness is to 
be had. 

with the 
principle, 


For in all their relations of life, and 
world, they deal uprightly and from | 
as a tree grows from principle, grower 
Sothey. The fount of beauty is} 
in them, of goodness and happiness, and they 
No 


one dares—morally dares—obstruct their way; 


beautifully. 
must make happy whatever they touch. 


no one would—tfor it would be like injuring 
one’s-self. This is the beauty of virtue and the 
good qualities in a man—they reflect, they 
scatter a good about them. And what a life 
this happy pair make for themselves (being that 


in themselves) and for others. 


* * * 


Old age bas crept upon them. The fence is 
But the grass is still there, or 
was—for thisis now autumn. All isstill; the 
crop is secured ; the fields are shorn, but still 
green. What garnersthereare! For this the 
harvest was instituted ; for this the fields were 
made, to secure the treasure of the year. Spring, 
dancing flowery spring, came a child. She 
gave into the hands of June a maiden. Life 
over, the year accomplished, she sits satisfied 
and happy in the abundance of a well-tilled 
field, a well-spent life—not a life preparatory 
of another life, but happy in itself and 
for itself—for this is preparing for the future— 
to do well in the presenf. We must be happy 
here, if we wish to be happy hereafter.—not ex- 
empt from toil, from affliction—but with a hap- 
py heart to sweeten the ills of life. 

Was Etta Ringold in the grass (now) un- 
happy? Hardly that. She was sad; heaved 
little sighs; but they were not deep, not pain- 
ful. She bore them readily and meekly. Why? 
because she had the spirit to bear them. She 
was therefore not fretful; she complained not 
any, much less became irritable, intolerant — 
So the maiden ; and so oldage, becoming more 
and more confirmed, until a ripe age saw a 
quiet exit, like a sunset illuminated for other 
regions. E.G. 


entirely gone. 


~~ Oe 


Arr.iction.—It is by affliction chiefly that 
the heart of man is purified, and the thoughts 
are fixed on a better state. It is seldom that 
we are otherwise, than by affliction, awakened 
to a sense of our imbecility, or taught to know 
how little all our acquisitions can conduce to 
safety or quiet; and how justly we may ascribe 
to the superintendance of a higher power those 
blessings which, in the wantonness of success, 
we consider as the attaiuments of our policy or 





fort? She is happy at least— happy now, 


XUM 


courage. 


though she seemed not so fifteen years ago. And | Tue Turkish Batu.—Travelers speak in the 
now there is one by her side, as we sometimes | ™0St glowing terms of the luxury, as well as 


|sanitary and healing influences of this celebrat- 


- ; : 
‘ed bath, so popular among the ancients, but it 


is but recently that it has been introduced into 
this country. We bad the pleasure of taking 
one when last in New York, under the auspices 
of Drs. Miller, Wood and Co., at their celebrat- 
ed establishment on Laight street. 

While on a recent visit to Cincinnati we re- 
peated the experiment, with a slight variation 
of programme, at Mrs. Patterson's establish- 
ment for chronic diseases, on Third street, near 
Plum. In New York we took the dry, hot air 
bath; in the latter case, we bad the air filled 
with heated vapor, the temperature in each 
case being about the same—13 F.,—and must 
say that the latter is preferable, In each case 
we wound up with a cold shower-bath, and 
thorough rub with the crash towel. We have 
not felt better ina year than on coming out of 
that bath, and its effects seem to be quite per- 
manent. Bathing establishments should be 
more common in the land.—N. W. Farmer. 

~~ ee 


SUGGESTIONS ON HEALTH. 
The buman system, though capable of great 
endurance, and recuperative energy often, un- 
expectedly gives out. Men, women and chil- 
dren cannot toil unceasingly for a long period 
of time, without intervals of rest and sleep. 


|'To preserve a perfectly healthtul tone ot body 


and mind, these intervals should be longer than 
some suppose. Unceasing toil, or excitement 
|of mind, predisposes to the neglect of the health 
|of individuals and tamilies. Some never wash 
their whole person, or know that it is necessary 
| to preserve health. Others do this at improper 
bey or in an improper manner, and conclude 
they receive injury, not knowing that a general 
bath should not be taken when the system is 
|overheated with exercise, or soon after a meal 
of victuals. 

The object of a bath, or general washing of 
the whole system, is to remove the effete matter 
{that accumulates thereon, by perspiration or 
| exposure to dust; and as soap and warm water, 
| with a good rubbing, is necessary to take dirt 
‘and sweat out of clothes, so we may conclude it 
|is good to take dirt and sweat from the surface of 
the body. When convenient, this washing of 
|the person should be done in the morning be- 
| tore breakfast, or a little before dinner, if not 
|too fatigued. The feet of people and children 
|should often be soaked in warm water, with a 
| little ashes in it, so as to loosen the scurf, that 
|often forms painful corns, and prevent a health- 
| ful circulation in them. 

The feet should be bathed in the evening. and 
then retire to rest. Many people injure their 
health and endanger their lives by washing 
their feet inco d water at night, after thev have 
ceased exercise. Had they washed them thus 
|in the morning, and exercised through the day, 
it might not bave hurt them; but it is never 


safe to wash them thus at night. 
-+-- a i 


| 
| 
| 


A Lavy Horticutturist.—Miss J. L. War- 
ing, of Amenia, Dutchess county, N. Y., a lady 
of intelligence and culture, has gone quite ex- 
tensively into the culture of fruits and vines. 
She has invested upwards of forty thousand 
dollars. She cultivates only the choicest varie- 
ties, and hasseveral large and wel! constructed 
houses for the propagation of foreign and deli- 
cate vines. She has a large number of vigorous 
and thrifty out-ol-dour growth. Miss Waring 
is the most extensively engaged of any lady, so 
far as we are aware, in an occupation which is 
a favorite one with the women.— Newburg Jour- 
nal, 


The chief art of learning is to attempt but 
little ata time. The widest excursions of the 
mind are made by short flights, frequently re- 
peated ; the most loity sciences are formed by 
the continued accumulation of single proposi- 
tions.—[ Locke, 
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HER SABLE MAJESTY. 
(A vacary)—By one of her admirers. 


Oh Mother of all weary hearts! how thou 
Dost give us rest, sweet sleep, and pleasant dreams! 
And in the morning, when we wake, how strong 
And how refreshed thou leavest us, promising 
To come again when we are tired ;—and thou 
Witt come—thou never yet hast failed, save when 
The conflagrations baffled thee (and thine), 
Or the Aurora from the North in streams, 
Orflaming meteors; but these will pass, 
And thou wilt rule again the Queen of Night. 


Oh Night! oh Darkness! what art thou that thou 
Cans’t not be felt nor seen? and voiceless, too— 
No sound, not even a whisper, though thou cam’st 
And went’st through all this lapse of time since first 
Thou waked’st from thy chaos, sitting there 
From all eternity, and speechless then. 
Thou wilt not trust thy secret unto words, 
Oh Sable Queen! but ever keep it locked 
Within the chambers ofthy soul. Thou keep’st 
Th’ impenetrable mysteries to thyself— 
And through eternity and endless space 
Where star has never shone, thou hold’st thy state:" 
There sit’st in unexampled majesty, 
The old Queen-Mother of the Universe, 
Thy consort Day, meanwhile, through boundless fields 
Ofether, flaming in his orbs—the child 
Of God, offspring of Deity, sent forth, 
Eternal with the Night, revealing night. 
Now thou art here—thou ever hast been here, 
Invisible by day. Yet let a ray, 
But for a moment, be displaced, and there 
Thou art, though all is light around thee. Thus, 
Thouever keepest to the carth—her one 
Dark face, perpetual in its circling flight. 


DOMESTIC DEPARTMENT. 


Hams 1n Smoked Barrevs.—Take a barrel, and 
turn over an old pan or kettle, and burn cobs, er bard 
wood, for seven or eight days, keeping water on the 
head to prevent drying. Make a pickle with eight 
pounds of salt, six ounces of salt-petre, two quarts ot 
molasses, aud three gallons of water to one hundred 
pounds. Boiland skim the pickle thus prepared. 
Then pack your hams in the barrel, and when the 
pickle is cold, pour it on the meat, and in four weeks 
you have excellent ham, very tender and well 
smoked, and not dried out. 





Packing Hams 1n Coss.—First a layer of cobs in 
the bottom of the cask; then hams and cobs until you 
finish the whole. Be particular that they do not 
come in contact with each other. It will be neces- 
sary to take them out once in summer and give them 
a dry rubbing. Your cask should stand upon a 
bench in aco»l, dry cellar. The cobs absorb the 
heat and air sufficient to keep them fresh and fine. 


Pickie For Hams.—For 100 tbs. meat take 9 gal- 
lons of water, 9 tbs. of salt, half fine and half coarse, 
3 tbs. of brown sugar, 1 qt. of molasses, 3 oz. of salt- 
petre, 1 oz. of potash. Put the above ingredients in- 
to a kettle and boil them, taking off the scum. As 
soon as the scum ceases to rise, take it off, and when 
cold, pourit in the barrel on the meat. The meat 
should be rubbed with the fine salt before packing in 
the barrel. By adding a few ounces of whole black 
pepper, cloves, allspice and cinnamon, a superior 
flavored ham is obtained. The spices should be 
added to the brine after skimming, and boiled a few 
minutes. Thisis also an excellent pickle for beef. 


PickLe ror Beer.—To 8 gallons of water add 2 
pounds of brown sugar, 1 gt. of molasses, 4 ozs. of 
salt-petre, and fine salt till Tt will float an egg. Beef 
put up in this way will keep good without absorbing 
so much salt as to make !it hard and tough when 
cooked. 





No Naure.—We have aletter from some gen- 
tleman from Middletown, Montgomery county, 
Mo., who neglected to sign his name. As the 
letter is of a private character we cannot answer 
it through the Rural World. 


PREMIUMS TO CLUB AGENTS. 

To any person sending us the names of Four 
Subscribers and Srx Dollars, we will send post- 
age prepaid, Two Dozen Piants of the Saint 
Louis Raspperry, or Two Dozen Puiants of 
DoouittLe’s Improved Buack Cap RaspBerry, 
or Srx well rooted Concorp Grare VINES. 

Toany person sending a Club of Ten and 
Firrren Do.tuars, we will send free, Turee 
Times the number of any one of the above Pre- 
miums, or ALL Turee of the abovenamed Pre- 
miums, as the Agent may choose. 

To any person sending us a Club of Firry 
Subscribers at Two Dollars each, we will de- 
liver, suitably packed at any express office or 
other place in St. Louis, one of WILLCOX & 
GIBBS’ splendid FAMILY SEWING MaA- 
CHINES, worth $58. 

Or, tor Seventy-five Subscribers, at our low- 
est club rates, viz., $1.50 each, we offer the 
same Premium. 

The WILLCOX & GIBBS’ FAMILY SEW- 
ING MACHINE, 
the country; isvery simple and strong, uses a 
straight needle, runs very light, and is warrant- 


is one of the most popular in 


ed in all respects. 
ANOTHER SPLENDID PREMIUM. 

We offer as an additional Premium, one of 
WHeecer & WiLson’s Sewinc Macuines, worth 
in St. Louis, Seventy-Five Douuars, with glass 
cloth presser, hemmer, braider and corder, all 
complete and warranted, to any person who 
will send us Seventy-five Subscribers at our 
Or the 
same premium to the getter up of a club of 
Fifty, at $2 each. Here is a chance for every 
one to get a No. 1 Sewing Machine, at a cheap- 
er rate than ever before offered. We are de- 
termined to offer such inducements that the 
Rural World shall circulate in the family of 
every reading farmer in the West. 

If any agent fails to make uphis club to the 
full size, he can send on such names as he can 
get, and the balance in money, and the Sewing 
Machine will be deliveredto him or her. Here 
is a good chance for doing good and being well 
rewarded for it. 

PREMIUM 1N TREES AND PLANTS. 

There are many who wish to plant Fruit 
Trees and Small Fruits. To such we will say, 
that we will pack, and deliver at any Express 
or other office in St. Louis, the following spe- 
cial assortment of Fruit Trees and Small Fruits, 
upon their sending to us the names of Thirty 
Subscribers, at $1.50 each. This assort-nent 
will fill the requirements of a small family. 

25 apple trees, best early and late. 
6 peach “oe ce 77 
6 dwarf pear, 
6 grape vines, 3 varieties. 
12 currants, 2 varieties. 
12 gooseberries. 
12 Lawton blackberries. 
12 Doolittle raspberries. 
12 St. Louis vie 
50 strawberries assorted. 


It is not necessary that those who compose a 
club should receive their papers at the same 
Post-office. 

Clubs can at any time be enlarged. 

Single subscribers who remit $2 for their sub- 
scriptions, can afterwards send the names of 
three more subscribers and four more dollars, 
and thus form aclub of four for six dollars. 

Be careful to give the name of the post-office 


lowest club rates, viz., $1.50 each. 


“ “eé 





for each subscriber. 


St. Louis W holesale Market, 








Corrected for Cotman’s Rurat Wor tp, by 


SHRYOCK & ROWLAND, 


Successors to W. P. & L. R. Shryock, 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS 


COTTON & TOBACCO FACTORS, 
And Agents for the sale of Manufactured Tobacco, 
210 Levee and 216 Commercial St., St. Louig 
Particular attention paid to the purchase of Planta. 
tion Supplies and General Merchandise. 


eee 





On 


January 10, 1867. 


Cotton—30 to 32 P tb. 

Tobacco—Lugs, 2.60 to 3.25 @ 100 ths. 
Shipping leaf, 6.00 to 10.00, 
Manufacturing leaf, 8.50 to 25.00. 

Hemp—Nothing transpired; ao demand. 

Lead—8.75 @ 100 ibs. 

Hides—Dry salt, 133; Green do. 8} @ bb. 

Drv flint, 16} @ tb, 
Hay—20.00 ® ton. 
Wheat—Spring, 2.15 to 2.40, 

Winter, 225 to 2.85 

Corn—82 to 86 P bus. 

Oats—68 to 70 P bus. 

Barley—Spring, 80 to 1.25. 

Flour—Fine, 7 to 8.00 @ bbl. 

Superfine, 9 to 10.00 @ bbl. 

XX, 11.50 to 13 50 Fe) bbl. 

Ex. Family, 14 to 15 @ bbl. 
Butter—Cooking. 15 to 20; table, 30 to 36, Ph 
Eggs—33, @ doz., shipper’s count. 
Beans—Navy, 3.25, P bus. 

Castor, 2.00 @ bus. 

Potatoes—80 to 90 @ bus. 

Salt—per bbl. 3.20. G. A., sack, 2.50 to 2.65, 

Onions—3.75 to 4.00 per bbl. 

Dried Fruit—Apples, 1.50 to 2.10 @ bus. 

Peaches, 3 to 4.50 ? bus. 

Cranberries—12.00 per bbl. 

Corn Brooms—1.25 to 4.00 per doz. 

Groceries—Coflee, Rio, 25 to Ph 

Tea, 1.25 to 2.00 2B hb. 

Sugar, N. O., 11 to 13 @ hb. 
Crushed and Refined, 16 to 17 Ph 
Molasses, N.O., 60 to 80 # gal. 
Choice Syrups, 1.25 to 1.60, ® gal. 

Soap—Palm, 7 to 8 @ tb. 

Ex. Family, 9 @ tb. 

Castile, 14 ® hb. 

Candles—17 to 223 #@ bb. 

Lard Oil—1.15. Winter, 1.00 ® gal. 

Coal Oil—52 to 53 P gal. 

Tallow—9} to 93 ® bb. 

Beeswax, 37 to 38 ® bb. 

Green Apples—Choice Jenetons, 6.00, P bbl. 


® bush. 


® bus. 


Fall, 1.75 to 1.86, 
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ST. LOUIS LIVE STOCK MARKET. 
January 10, 1867. 

The market for beeves is steady and un- 
changed, with small sales and limited demand. 
Hogs were steady and firm, with an active de- 
mand. Sheep were in limited supply and un- 
changed. The weather is cold and mercury 
about fifteen degrees above zero. 
Broapway Yarps.—Sales of cattle ranged 
from $3 50 to6 50. Hogs $6 25 to 6 40. 
Nort Missouri Yarpvs.—Cattle $5 50. Hogs 
$6 to 6 40. 
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AND VALLEY FARMER. 








AN INTERESTING QUESTION. 

What class of people will be most susceptible to at- 
tacks of Cholera? 

Evidently those affected with any disease of the 
stomach, liver, or any of the organs appertaining to 
digestion. This class of persons will undoubtedly be 
more liable to contract this disease than those possess- 
ed of strong and healthy digestive organs. 

The question then naturally arises, how shall we re- 
store and keep these organs in a healthy and normal 
condition? Weanswer, by attenticn to diet, avoiding 
all undue excitement, using moderate exercise, avoid- 
ing all intoxicating drinks, no matter in what form 
presented, and by the use, according to directions of 
that great strengthening tonic, 


Hoofland’s German Bitters, 
Prepared by Dr. C. M. JACKSON, Philadelphia. 


This Bitters is a compound of Fluid Extracts. The 
roots and herbs from which it is made are gathered in 
Germany, and their virtues, in the form of extracts, 
extracted by one of the most scientific chemists and 
plarmaceutists this country affords. It is 

NOT A LIQUOR PREPARATION, 

In any sense of the word; contains no whisky, rum, 
or any other intoxicating ingredients, and can be 
freely used in families, without any fear or risk of 
those using it contracting the disease or vice of in- 
temperance. We wish this fact distinctly understoud, 
as many are apt to confound this Bitters with the 
many others before the public, prepared from liquor 
of some kind. During the 


Cholera Season 
Of 1849, this Bitters was extensively used throughout 
the entirecountry AS A PREVENTIVE, 
And we have not heard of a single instance in which 
this Bitters was used, where the persons suffered from 
any of the symptems of Cholera. 

THE GREAT STRENGTHENING TONIC 
HOOFLAND’S GERMAN BITTERS, 
wILL cure DEBILITY resulting from any cause 
whatever. Prostration of the System induced by se 
vere Hardships, Exposure, Fevers, or Diseases of 

Camp Life. 

Soldiers, Citizens, Male or Female, Adult or Youth, 

Will findin this Bitters a pure Tonic, not dependent 

on bad liquors for their almost miraculous effects. 
This Bitters will cure the most severe cases of 


DYSPEPSIA, 


And Diseases resulting from Disorders of the Diges 
tive Organs, and is the only sure, certain and safe re- 
medy for LIVER COMPLAINTS. All are more or 
less affected during the spring and fall with torpidity 
of that important organ of digestion, the Liver. This 
Bitters, without containing any preparation of mer- 
cury, or by purging, acts powerfully on this organ, 
excites it to a healthy and lively action, and gives a 
tone to the whole system, hence, 

HEALTH, ENERGY AND STRENGTH take the place of 
SICKNESS, DEBILITY and LASSITUDE. 


i> Hoofland’s German Bitters, 
Will cure every case of Chronic or Nervous Debility, 
Diseases of the Kidneys, and Diseases 
Arising from a Disordered Stomach. 
Observe the following symptoms resulting from dis- 
orders of the digestive organs: 

Constipation, Inward Piles, Fullness of Blood to the 
Head, Acidity of the Stomach, Nausea, Heart- 
burn, Disgust for Food, Fullness or Weight 
In the Stomach, Sour Eructations, Sink- 
ing or Fluttering at the Pit of the 
Stomach,Swimming ofthe Head, 

Hurried and Difficult Breath- 
ing,Fluttering at the Heart, 

Choking or Suffocating Sensations 
When in a Lying Posture, 

Dimness of Vision, Dots or 
Webs before the Sight, Fever and 
Dull Pain in the Head, Deficiency of 
Perspiration, Yellowness of the Skin and 
Eyes, Pain in the Side, Back, Chest, Limbs, &c., 
Sudden Flushes of Heat, Burning in the Flesh, Con- 
stant Imaginings of Evil, and Great Depression 
of Spirits. 

BE SURE YOU GET THE GENUINE. 

Prepared by Dr. C. M. Jackion, Philadelphia, with 
his signature on the wrapper and his name blown in 

the bottle. There are counterfeits in the market. 
Price, Single Bottle, $1, or half a dozen for $5. 

Should your nearest druggist not have the article, 
do not be put off by any of the intoxicating prepara- 
tions that may be offered in its place, but send to us, 
and we will forward, securely packed by express. 
Principal Office and Manufactory, No. 631 Arch St., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

CHAS. M. EVANS, Proprietor, 

marlb—ly [Formerly C. M. JACKSON & CO.] 


TENBROOK, PIERCE & CO., 
Sweet Potato Culturists, 


Have on hand a large stock of NANSEMOND and 
BERMUDA SWEET POTATOES, for Seed, which 
we offer to those wanting seed the coming spring, at 
$13 per bbl. of 3 bushels each. Za@¥~A reasonable 
discount on large orders and to seed dealers. Our 
facilities are such, that we can promptly foward ALL 
OrveRsS with which we may be favored. For furtber 
particulars, address, TENBROOK, PIERCE & CO. 

Rockville, Ind., or South Pass, Union Co., Ill. 
feb and mar 


SMALL FRUIT 


Boze s! 
By the iOOO, or 10,000 
or 100,000!!! 


IT have been appointed SOLE AGENT for the State 
of Missouri, for the sale of 


Hallock’s Patent Quart Fruit 
Boxes, with cases for holding 
the same—furnished com- 
plete, in any quantity. 


This is the best and cheapest Small Fruit Box yet 
patented, and can be furnished so cheap that it may 
go with the fruit, and if not returned the loss will 
not be felt. 

Those having STRAWBERRIES, RASPBER 
RIES or BLACKBERRIES to market, will do well 
to correspond with the undersigned. 


NORMAN J. COLMAN, St. Louis. 





Willcox & Gibbs’ Sewing 
Machine. 


“Its seam is stronger and less 
liable to rip in use or wear than 
the Lock Stitch.” 


(“Judges’ Report’ at the ‘Grand Trial.’’) 

Send for the “Report” and samples of Work, 
containing both kinds of stitches on the same 
piece of goods. Address, 


M. W. LEET, 
General Agent, No. 11 North Fifth St., 
Saint Louis, Mo. opposite Court House. 


RARE GARDEN SEED. 


I was the original introducer 
throughout the North of the HUBBARD SQUASH— 
the best of all Winter squashes; the American TUR 
BAN SQUASH—the best of all Fall squashes; Bos- 
ton CURLED LETTUCE—the most ornamental of 
all the Lettuce family; the Marblehead MAMMOTH 
CABBAGE—Tnue Larcest CaBBAGEIN THE WorLD— 
sometimes weighing 60 lbs. a bead, and numerous 
other rare vegetables, Inow wish to introduce these 
and other choice garden seeds, including 125 varie 
ties of my own raising, throughout theSouth. Cat 
alogues, containing a list of these varieties, some of 
which are not to be found in the Catalogues of any 
other seedsman, sent FREE to all applicants. 

My Marblehead Mammoth Cabbage has been grown 
in Louisiana and the West Indies for three years by 
experienced gardeners, and they write me that they 
head well and grow at least as large again as any 
other variety of cabbage. 


JAS. J. H. GREGORY, 
Marblehead, Mass. 


WANTED | 
100 FARMERS 


To engage in a business paying from 
$150 TO $200 PER MONTH, 
Till spring. Send for particulars to 
ZIEGLER, McCURDY & CO., 
509 Olive Street. St. Louis, Mo. 


CATALOGUE READY. 

We have just issued our Fall Catalogue of 
Fruit and Ornamental frees and Plants, which 
will be mailed to any address on receipt of 
postage stamp. Cotman & Sanpers, 





jan4t 
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St. Louis, Mo. 





FARMERS’ 
INSURANCE COMPANY, 


OF ST. LOUIS, MO. 
ks INSTITUTED BY STATE 
AUTHORITY. 


Authorized Capital, 


$1LO0.0C0O0.00 
Office—N. E Corner of Fifth and 


Chesnut Streets. 


NORMAN J. COLMAN, 
President. 
P. M. Krety, Secretary. 
JosePpH W. Wuire, Adjuster. 


This Insurance Company has been organ- 
ized especially for the benefit of 


WESTERN FARMERS. 


It will take no Fire Risks except on 


FARM 


BUILDIN Gs. 


It will not take Fire Risks in large towns or 
cities, which frequently prove sc disastrous to 
Insurance Companies in case of large fires. 


It will Insure the LIFE OF ALL KINDS of 


LIVE STOCK. 


It will Insure Horses, Mules, Cattle, &c., 


AGAINST THEFT! 


It will Insure the 


LIVES OF PERSONS, 


For the benefit of the wife and children. 

The FARMERS’ INSURANCE COMPANY 
has been organized by and under the Laws of 
Missouri, with all these Special Departments 
of Insurance, and the custom of farmers who 
desire Insurance is respectfully solicited. 

All business will be attended to with prompt- 
ness and despatch. All 


LOSSES Will be promptly 
Adjusted and Paid. 
Efficient AGENTS wanted 
in every County. 


Letters addressed to the Secretary promptly 
answered. 


COLMAN & SANDERS, 
Sf. LOUIS NURSERY, 
On the Olive Street Road, 5 miles 

West of the Court House. 


It contains the largest and choicest 
stock of 






4* 


~ Home Grown 4 


FRUIT TREES, 
Shade Trees, Ornamental Shrubs, 
Evergreens, 
GRAPE VINES, SMALL FRUITS, AC. 
IN THE WEST. 
The varieties are all guaranteed to be adapt 
to our soil and climate. 
The City Office of the Nursery is at 97 Chesnut St. 
in the Office of “Conmay’s Rurnat Wortp.” 
Address, COLMAN & SANDERS, 
St. Louis, Mo, 


: 
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THAT THEY ARE NOW PREPARED TO FURNISH — i 
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CELEBRATED GARDEN SEEDS. Aa 

The reputation of these Garden Seeds is established, and the pur 

chaser can rely with reasonable certainty on being supplied with wh 
our label indicates—FRESH AND GENUINESEEDS, Also Agen GEO 

for 

Straub’s Wheat Flouring, Corn Meal and Feedj meas: 
Portable Queen of the South = 
. CSCRiIisT Mites, = 
5000 of which are now in use West and South es 
—_" pa We have also the exclusive sale in this market of Ca 
i ye Way’s Hay, Cotton and Hemp Press.§ {! 
aw i) Oh Vi Qe WNW oOge Nip Vv) VWeer AMT) SIHWDOLeE MAW es ® Cal 
CHAMPION AEAPER AND WOWEA, AND SIMPLE MOWER. Fs 
VANDIVER’S MISSOURI CORN PLANTER. ALLEN’S COTTON PLANTERS yorton 
Concor 
BUCKEYE SULKY CORN PLOW. Gooeee 
BRANSOWS HAND LOOM, AND CHLABRATEHED ROCK = 
ISLAND STH Se ae ee WV =. In qua 
4 Also, prepared to suppiy : Norton’ 
Pitt’s Thresher’s, Avery & Calhoun Plows, Corn Shellers, Cutting Boxes, rena 
H® WRD WH OOH 29797 r Gre 97) 9*92 49D) ¢ SIR9D GAD) VRE OPP HR GP (7D Catawb 
DEALER AND RUBBER BELTING, Catawb 
Drag Saws, Horse Powers, Champion and Putnam Wringers, Missouri Family Washing Machine, and and car 
all kinds of the most approved patterns of implements and machines. po 





The Lamb Family 


ANITTING 


Machine! 
| Hew 


OF ALL SIZES, Send for a Catalogue, or comeand sce the stockal oa 

Forming the HEEL and the poe on Grand “angen north of Cass Ave,™ than al 
St. Louis, Mo. J. M. JORDAN. , 

TOE complete, PREMIUM CHESTER COUNTY WHITH... , 

Also, FANCY FABRICS of every variety. In pe pout se ows cines p 

factevery article of Knit Fabric in use PIGS--Constantly on hand a well select- b , 

in the family, can be manufac- ec stock of the purest Breed Chester County Whites — 

tured on the Machine. Having paid particular attention to the breeding 0 Price 


For Circular and SAMPLE STOCKING, address 
with stamp, CLARK & LEET, 
Nov. 15 No. 11 North 5th St., Saint Louis, Mo. 





SEND FOR DESCRIPTION OF THE 
Finest THoroucH-Brep 
sas> SPANISH MERINO SHEEP, 
§)hester White Hogs and Imported 

+uM Fowls, in the Country. 
L. B. SILVER, Salem, O. 








WOOD & MANN STEAM ENGINE 
COw”S CELEBRATED 


Portable Steam Engines, 





From 4 to 35 horse power. 
Also, PORTABLE SAW MILLS 


We have the oldest, largest and most complete 
works in the United States, devoted exclusively to the 
manufacture of Portable Engires and Saw Mills, 
which, for simplicity, compactness, power and econo- 
my of fuel, are conceded by experts to be superior to 
any ever offered to the public. 


See > ace Ga SR 


| 


| 
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8 CREE Wore 5 

J. M. Jordan’s Nursery. 

Concord Vines, No 1,$15 per 100, $120 per 100, 
“ee “ “ 2, $10 “ $75 “ee 

Clinton “ “ 1,$10 « 

Taylor or Bullitt Vines, $7.50 per 100. 

Apple Trees, $20 per 100. 

Peach * $25 66 

Cherry “ $40 os 

Dwf. Pear Trees, $35 per 100. 

Stand. Pear, $40 per 100. 

Victoria and Linneus Rhubarb, $10 per 100. 

Osage Orange, large plants, $5 per 1000; 
plants, $3. 

Asparagus, Blue Top Giant, strong roots, $7.50 per 

1000, 


smal. 








these pigs, will guarantee all stock to be of the pures 
and finest quality. These pigs make more weight 
for the feed consumed than any other breed, fre 
quently weighing from 5 to 7 hundred pounds from 
16 to 18 months old. For sale by GEO. B. HICK: 
MAN, West Chester, Chester Co., Pa. N.B.—Pigi 
shipped by Express to all parts of the United States 
at reasonable prices. Decl—6n 


LATAKIA Tobacco SEED. 


We offer a supply of seed of this most valuable ner 
variety, introduced by Bayard Taylor, Esq., from 
Mt. Lebanon. It is pronounced THE FINEST 
TOBACCO Known—Soft, aromatie, 





SMOKING 








BAL 


The 


Hoarse: 


C) 


RH 


Nov. 15~5t The great smount of Boiler room, fire surface, and LING 0 t, " 

cylinder area, which we give to the rated horse power, and of delicious odor, resembling that of dried roses. w 
VALENTINES make 4 or the ee powerful and a in a (by pv brjoangs ps _ = packet. ' 

‘ . ~ - cote o use; and they are adapted to every purpose where} Secdsmen and Dealers supplied at trade rates. ina 
SEND FOR THE PUZZLE VALEN TINES. power is required. All sizes constantly on hand, or Edw’d J. Evans & Co. Chilli 
2 Puzzie VALENTINES — ALL A RIpvxE |} furnished on short notice. Jan2t No. 9, N.G re St., Y ; P. other ri 
without the key, mailed to any part of the coun- Descriptive Circulars with Price List, sent on appli- | ° = were Baw beamnr widen Mtn Bed and the 
try for 50 cents, with the key to explain them. ration. NURSERY FOR SALE. druggi: 
Great'y improved since last year. Also, Comie and WOOD & MANN STEAM ENGINE CO., The remaining stock and good will of the Hermavt® LINS | 
Sentimental Valentines mailed or expressed. I. A Utica, N. Y. Nursery, one of the oldest and most reliable in tbe Louis, | 
PITTMAN, Publisher, 8 West 3d St., Cincinnati. Branch Office, 96 Maiden Lane, N.Y. City.| State. For further particulars, address April 


Jan 2t 





julyl—ly 





GEO. HUSMANN, Hermann, Mo. 
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NATIVE WINES. 


Norton’s Virginia, Concord, Herbemont, Delaware, 
Cunningham, Cassady, Clinton, Hartford Prolific 
and Catawba, by the case, containing 1 dozen bottles 
each. Norton’s Virginia, Concord and Catawba, al- 
so by the keg, barrel or cask. 

As these wines were all grown on my own vine- 
yards, and carefully managed, I can warrant them 
to be of superior quality and to give general satisfac- 

) 
ay Sample cases, containing one dozen bottles assort- 
ed of all the above varieties, will be put up if desired. 

Address, GEO. HUSMANN, Hermann, Mo. 


PRICE LIST OF WINES, 
Grown by 
GEORGE HUSMANN, GRAPE HILL VINE- 


YARDS, NEAR HERMANN, MO. 
Ineases of one dozen bottles each— 





Norton’s Virginia, first quality, $18.00 
Concord, first quality, . 12.00 
Concord, second quality, very good, 10.00 
Herbemont, first quality, ° . 18.00 
Delaware, first quality, ‘ 24.00 
Cunningham, first quality, . ° 18.00 
Cassady, first quality, ‘ ‘ 12.00 
Clinton, ° . ° 10.00 
Hartford Prolific, ° ° ° 16.00 
Catawha, first quality, 10.00 
Catawba, second quality, very fair, $ 8.50 


In casks, in quantities under forty gallons— 
Norton’s Virginia, first quality, $4.50 B gallon. 


Concord, first quality, a 3 00 
Concord, second quality, 2.50 + 
Catawba, first quality, ° ° 2.50 aa 
Catawba, second quality, 2.00 a 
Herbemont, first quality, 4.50 nm 
In quantities over forty gallons— 

Norton’s Virginia, first quality, 4.00 - 
Concord, first quality, . ° 2,50 ” 
Concord, second quality, . 2.00 94 
Catawba, first quatity, . . 2.00 " 
Catawba, second quality, 1.75 ss 


As these wines were all grown on | my own vineyards 

and carefully managed, I can warrant them to be of 

superior quality, and have no doubt but they will give 

general satisfaction. GEO. HUSMANN. 
jy-tf 


DR. JACKSON’S 


BALSAM OF LUNGWORT. 


The great remedy for Coughs, Colds, Sore Throat, 








Hoarseness, Spitting of Blood, Soreness of the 


CHEST AND LUNGS, 


AND 
Consumption. 


This old tried medicine stands higher in reputation 
than all others; its effects are prompt and certain, 
and it has cured more bad cases than all other medi- 
cines put together. Don’t fail to give it a trial, and 
be convinced, as delays are dangerous. 

Price One Dollar a bottle. 

COLLINS BROTHERS, 
ST. LOUIS, 


SOLE PROPRIETORS. 


MO. 








ITCH! ITCH!! 


SALT 
RHEUMI 


SALT 


RHEUM!» 





Wil cure the 17cH or SALT RHEUM, 


ina few applications. It also cures prairie Scratches, 
Chilblains, Uleers and all Eruptions of the skin where 
other remedies have been tried in vain, cures speedily 
and thoroughly. Price 50 cents a box. Sold by all 
druggists. By sending 60 cents in a letter to COL 
LINS BROTHERS, 8S. W. cor. 2d & Vine streets, St. 
Louis, Mo., it will be sent by mail free of postage. 
April 15-ty. 





THE CELEBRATED STALLION 


BRON =! 


Will make the present season atmy farm, originally 
known asthe Harris or Williams’ place, 2 1 2 miles 
from Bailey’s Station, I. M. R. R., Jefferson county, 
Mo., 1 1-2 miles from Judge Becket’s place. 

TERMS. 

$15 in advance—no insurance. Mares from a dis- 
tance will be pastured or grvined as may be desired, 
but accidents or escape will be at owner’s risk. 

For furtber information address Wm. Walker, 
Bailey’ Station, I. M. R. R., Mo. 

He was presented to Lieut. Gen. W. T. Sherman, 
U. 8.A., by citizens of the State of Ohio, at the close 
of the war, and sold as the annexed copy of Bill of 
Sale will show, to me, August 10th, 1866. 


Heapqu’rers Miuitary Drvision or THE Mississippi 
Saint Louis, Mo., August 10, 1866. 
Sold this day to William Walker, late Captain V. 
R. C., in command of the U. 8. Powder Magazines; 
now of Hanover Post Office, Jefferson Co., Mo. My 
horse Bronx. Title warranted. This horse was 
bred at Lancaster, Ohio, by Messrs. Reber & Kutz ; 
is full blood Racer, sired by Monarch out of Lady 
Canton. He was bought for $1,500, and presented me 
by personal friends at the close of the war, but be- 
fore accepting him, I having no use for a Stallion, 
made a written stipulation, that if inconvenint to keep 
him, I should sell, which I now do. 
Wa. T. Suerman, Lieut. Gen. 


DESCRIPTION AND PEDIGREE. 

BRONX was raised by Reber & Kutz, of Lancaster, 
Ohio. He is eight years old; a blood bay, without 
white; full sixteen hands high; good bone; well pro- 
portioned, and in allrespectsis a superior horse. His 
colts will equal those of any horse in Ohio. He took 
the first premium in the class of Thoroughbreds at 
Cincinati in 1857 ; and the Sweepstakes, as best stallion 
of any age or breed, over some twenty-five of the best 
horses in the State, at the State Fair at Zanesville, 
in 1859. He also took a$50 premium as the best of 
his class, and a $100 premium in Sweepstakes, as the 
best of all classes, over a large number of very fine stal- 
lions, at the State Fairat Cleveland, 1862- 

He was got by Imported Monarch, out of Lady 
Canton, by Imported Tranby; 2d dam, Mary Ran- 
dolph, by Gohanna; 3d dam by Independence; 4th 
dam; Meg of Wapping, by Imported Bedferd ; th 
dam, Imported Alexandria, (bred by Mr. Kid;) 6th 
dam, by Woodpecker; 7th dam by Phlegon; 8th dam, 
Lord Egremont’s Highflyer Mare, &c., &c. Gobanna 
was got by Sir Archy, out of Merino Ewe, by Import- 
ed Jack Andrews; Independence was by Quicksilver, 
his dam by Handel, grand dam by Spanking Roger, 
out of the Imported mare Polly Peachem, &c. Quick- 
silver was by Hart’s Imported Medley, [see Vol. xi, 
page 194, American Turf Register.] See Turf Regis- 
ter for pedigree of Imported Monarch and Tranby. 
This pedigree is unsurpassed for richness. 


MONARCH, 
The sire of BRONX, (and whom he very much re- 
sembles,) was a very remarkable horse: his descrip- 
tion may be found in the American Turf Register, 
Vols xi and xiv, written by Wm. T. Porter, the editor, 
and may not be uninteresting to horsemen. Wade 
Hampton frequently refused $20,000 for him. 


10,000 Norton’s Virginia ! 
Grown from Layers, extra strong. 
Also, 
CONCORD, CLINTON, 
HARTFORD PROLIFIC, &C. 


At low rates, by the hundred or thousand. Send 
for Price List. Address, HENRY MICHEL, 


Jan6t 207 North 2d St., St. Louis, Mo. 








AGENTS AND CANVASSERS 
1,000 Bar-W ANTED. 


Mackenzie’s 10,000 
RECIPE Ss! 


Or Universal Encyclopedia, containing receipts in 
Agriculture, Brewing, Cocking, Carving, Cements, 
Cosmetics, Dyeing, Distillation, Farriery, Fireworks, 
Inks, Medicine, Metallurgy, Perfumery, Poisons and 


Antidotes, Preserving, Photography, Tanning, 
Varnishes, Wines, &c. &c. gaLiberal terms and 
exclusive territory given. Apply to 


T. ELWOOD ZELL & CO., 


2tJan Publishers, Philadelphia. 





PLANT & BRO., 
ST. LOUIS 
Agricultural Warehouse 


AND 


SEED STORE, 
(Established 1845, by Wm. M. Plant.) 
KkG="Sign of the Gilt Plow. 
116 & 118 South Main St., 


Between Walnut and Elm: 


Also, No. 820 NORTH FOURTH STREET 
(Fronting on two streets), & 823 BROADWAY. 


Keep the Largest and Best Assortment of 
PLOWS, HARROWS, 
Corn and Seed Planters and Drills, 
Cultivators, 
REAPERS, MOWERS, 
Horse Rakes, 
Etorse Povvers, 
Threshers, Farm Wagons, 
Portable Farm Engines, 
SAW MILLS, 


Leather & Rubber Belting, 


Hose, Rubber and Hemp Packing, 
Lace Leather, 

HOOKS, RIVETS, AND PICKS, 
Portable Farm Grist Mills, 
PUMPS, 

Corn Shellers, Cider Mills, 
WHEELBARROWS, 


Straw, Hay & Corn Stalk Cutters, 
CHURNS, STORE TRUCKS, 


WwW sishing Machines, 
Clothes Wringers, 


Spades, Shovels, Forks, Hoes, &c. 


GARDEN, GRASS, 
AND OTHER SEEDS, 
Cotton Gins, Jennys and Wool 
Carding Machines, 
McGAFFEY’S COTTON SEED PLANTER 
Sorgo Mills & Evaporators. 


Send for Circulars and Prices. 


PLANT & BRO. 


. Louis, Ma, 












32 COLMAN’S RURAL WORLD 


PERFECT REAPER! PERFECT MOWER 
THE KIRBY! PERFECT HAND RAKER! PERFECT SEI.F-RAKER 
. All Combined in the same Machine. 


Jan. If 




























LOWEST PRICES! 
CANNOT BE BEAT ! 
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c= This is the AUBURN KIRBY, manufactured by D. M. OSBORNE & Co. Auburn, N.Y. <3 wh 
Send for Pamphlet. Address, D. M. OSBORNE & CO., P.O box 2/83, St Louis, Mo. ing 
pick ane ned General South- western Agent, No. 1246 Broadw vay, “W hitler: Buildings a 
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WESTERN AGRICULTURAL DEPOT AND sezD stone. | * 
WM. KOENIG & CO., F 


No. 207, (Old No. 56) North Second St., St. Louis, Mo. the 
ss 101 
We are just in receipt of a large supply of nod 
For 








LANDRETH’ SJ :: 


GARDEN SEEDY » 


Now ready for delivery. Weare prepared to fill allo 7 
ders for these celebrated Seeds that we may be favo 





with ; we can assure our patrons that the seeds purchas@ ‘Ye 

of us are fresh and true to name. afte 

We draw the attention of Farmers to res 

=  BROWN’S IMPROVED | ™ 

: \ MDE ort 

: ILLINOIS CORN PLANTE | hav 

, ——— —— = = ee Herewith shown in the annexed illustration. me 

: 299) FASE ; j eh a a.) gro 
DEERE'S CELEBR —RATED MOLINE PLOWS. | a 

The Favorite Hawkeye Sulky Corn Cultivator. i. 

‘Phe World Renowned BUCHEEYE Reaper it w 
Anda Mower, which took the clus 

Grand Gold Medal of Honor at the Great Auburn Field Treal as the best machine. We have also on hand a large supply of the 
Threshers, Wheat Drills, Corn Shellers, Cutting Boxes, Sugar Mills & Evaporators ties 
Clover, Timothy, Blue Grass, Red Top and Orchard Grass Seeds, &e. of it 

Descriptive Circulars sent gratis on application. by 


“WM. KOENIG & CO., 207 North 2d St., St. Louis, Mo. 


